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THE CIVIL SERVICE ASSEMBLY 


HE Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 

Canada is an association of public agencies, officials, 
and private citizens engaged or interested in public per- 
sonnel administration. ‘The constituent public agencies of 
the Assembly are civil service commissions and boards, or 
personnel offices serving a particular governmental depart- 
ment or division. They serve national, state, and local 
governments of the United States, and Dominion, pro- 
vincial, and local areas in Canada. The Assembly was 
organized in 1906 by officials and others actually engaged 
in civil service and other public personnel activities in 
order to provide mutual help in meeting common prob- 
lems and to improve public personnel administration. A 
Headquarters Office has been established at 1313 East 
6oth Street in Chicago, Illinois, to serve as a clearinghouse 
for information on public personnel matters. 
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The Alabama State Merit System 
—A Report of Progress 


I. J. BROWDER 





for Alabama did not come as the re- 
sult of a long period of organized effort 
of pressure groups. To be sure, the Alabama 
Policy Committee from its formation in 
1936 had made the merit system an impor- 
tant part of its program of constitutional 
reform. There was also the fact that the 
Women’s Joint Legislative Council had sup- 
ported such a move in their legislative pro- 
gram. The example of a merit system ac- 
tually at work within the state was also 
found in the successful efforts of the Jeffer- 
son County Personnel Board, which also 
served as the personnel agency for the city 
of Birmingham. Whatever may have been 
the influence of these efforts, the principal 
factor leading to the establishment of the 
merit system came as a result of the program 
of administrative reorganization sponsored 
by Governor Frank M. Dixon, shortly after 
his inauguration in January, 1939. With the 
vigorous support of the Governor and of the 
press, the Merit System Bill did not meet 
formidable opposition in its passage through 
the Legislature, and it became law early in 
March, 1939.7 
The administrative organization of the 
State Personnel Department follows in the 
main familiar practice. Provision was made 
for a State Personnel Board of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by the Governor each 
for a period of six years, with one member 
retiring every two years. Prospective board 
members must have been residents of the 


"Dx establishment of a merit system 


14labama Laws, 1939-1940 (Regular Session), Act No. 
58, Approved March 2, 1939. 
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state for not less than five years, and within 
three years of appointment must not have 
held an elective or party office or have been 
a candidate for such office. The duties of 
active administration are assigned to the Di- 
rector, who at the time of his appointment 
by the Board must have been a resident and 
a qualified voter of the state for not less than 
5 years preceding his appointment. His sal- 
ary is fixed by the Board at a sum not to 
exceed $5,000 per year. He appointed for 
an indefinite period and may be removed 
for cause by the Board; copies of a written 
statement of the reasons for such removal 
must be given to the Director, the Governor, 
and the press prior to the effective date of 
his removal. The statute is silent as to the 
internal organization of the Department. 


SCOPE OF THE ACT 


ip scope of the Act is indicated by the 
division of positions in the state service 
into the exempt, the classified, and the un- 
classified services. The most important po- 
sitions in the exempt service include popu- 
larly elected officials, legislative officers and 
employees, confidential employees of the 
Governor’s office, members of boards and 
commissions, officers and employees of in- 
stitutions of higher learning and of elee- 
mosynary and correctional institutions, and 
department heads appointed by the Gover- 
nor. The unclassified service consists of one 
confidential secretary for each board, com- 
missioner, or elected officer, and all em- 
ployees of the Governor’s office not exempt. 
At the request of the appointing authority, 
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positions in the unclassified service may be 
filled by classified employees who, at the 
expiration of their terms, are returned to 
the classified service. All other positions are 
embraced in the classified service. Em- 
ployees in the unclassified service are sub- 
ject to the same rules of employment as 
those in the classified service except as re- 
gards restrictions on appointment and re- 
moval. There are approximately 5,500 em- 
ployees in the state service. 

The time sequence involved in the ac- 
complishments to date can best be under- 
stood by an enumeration of the dates of the 
major steps which have been undertaken. 
These are: (1) Act approved, March 2, 
1939; (2) State Personnel Board appointed, 
March 5, 1939; (3) Director appointed, 
March 15, 1939; (4) Public Administration 
Service employed to prepare classification 
and pay plans, June 1, 1939; (5) rules and 
regulations approved by the Personnel 
Board and by the Governor, Sept. 30, 1939; 
(6) Personnel Department assumed respon- 
sibility for personnel transactions, October 
1, 1939; (7) classification plan adopted, Nov. 
29, 1939; (8) pay plan adopted, Feb. 1, 1940; 
and (g) examinations. started, March 8, 
1940. The present schedule calls for com- 
pletion of the examination program by late 
spring or early summer of 1941. Of par- 
ticular importance here are the facts that, 
(1) the Personnel Department was given 
several months for organization, staffing, 
and training before assuming active respon- 
sibility, and (2) undue haste was not re- 
quired in the inauguration of the examina- 
tion program. 

Shortly after the skeleton organization 
was created following the appointment of 
the Director, it was felt that all doubts as to 
the legal validity of the Act should be re- 
moved as soon as possible. Consequently a 
friendly test suit was filed in which its con- 
stitutionality was challenged on a number 
of grounds. In a unanimous opinion handed 
down in June, 1939, the Supreme Court 
upheld the Act in every respect.? There- 


2 Heck v. Hall, 238 Ala. 274, 190 So. 280. (1939). 


after, those assigned the duties of adminis- 
tration were able to proceed without fear of 
a broad legal attack on the fundamentals 
of the Act. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PAy PLANS 


T THE outset, those charged with the 
preparation of the classification plan 
had to choose between a broad and a narrow 
classification. The decision was in favor of 
the former and a studied effort was made to 
keep the number of classes at a minimum. 
As a result, instead of 1,500 to 2,000 classes 
as would have been the case if narrow classi- 
fication had been used, the total number of 
classes now approximates 425. As an integral 
part of the classification plan, a qualitative 
rather than a quantitative approach was 
made toward the problem of qualifications. 
With a few exceptions, each class carries two 
sets of qualifications. One of these provides 
for the number of years of experience and 
of high school or college work required; an 
alternative qualification is “any equivalent 
combination of experience and training suf- 
ficient to demonstrate ability to do the 
work.” Through the introduction of the 
flexible element, it is hoped to avoid some 
of the more rigorous qualifications which on 
occasion have plagued other personnel 
agencies. 

The preparation of the classification plan, 
and, more important, its acceptance, were 
aided by the active cooperation of the de- 
partment heads, who, at the suggestion of 
the Director, were organized formally as an 
advisory council. Seven of this number 
formed an executive committee which was 
given authority to assist the Director in the 
preparation of the classification plan, and 
also on other problems involving the rela- 
tionships of the appointing authority and 
the Personnel Department. Other commit- 
tees were formed to deal with special prob- 
lems and form letters were sent to depart- 
ment heads from time to time informing 
them of the progress in planning and in 
action. Without doubt the small amount of 
friction engendered by the installation of 
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the classification and pay plans came as a 
result of the mutual understanding result- 
ing from this preliminary effort. 

Prior to the adoption of the pay plan, 
surveys were made of the salary scales in 
private industry in the state, in the services 
of other southeastern states, and in typical 
states in other sections. The pay plan which 
evolved from these efforts was presented to 
the Personnel Board, which made certain 
changes. In accordance with the statute, the 
pay plan was then presented to the Governor 
who in turn made changes which he felt to 
be necessary. In the adjustment of the classi- 
fication and pay plans which followed it was 
necessary to raise some salaries and reduce 
others. On the whole, these adjustments 
were made without difficulty. 

The status of those employees in the 
service at the time the Act became effective 
was determined through qualifying exami- 
nations. Those who pass the examination, 
according to a standard prescribed by the 
Personnel Department, assume the status of 
regular employees. Those who fail must be 
replaced as soon as possible by appointments 
from employment registers. The same ex- 
amination is being used for qualification 
and for the creation of eligible registers. Up 
to the present, slightly under 5 per cent of 
the old employees have failed to qualify. 


THE RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 
—— recruiting program proper began 
with the announcement of the first ex- 
aminations to be given on March 8, 1940. 
The press has given widespread publicity 
to the examinations as they have been an- 
nounced, with the result that applications 
have come in from every part of the state. 
Copies of the classification plan were placed 
in each of the 67 county courthouses and 
were sent to institutions of higher learning, 
private schools, and to other interested agen- 
cies where personnel desiring to enter the 
state service might be found. 
Pending the establishment of eligible 
registers, provisional appointments are per- 
mitted. Under this procedure the appoint- 


ing authority makes application to the Di- 
rector, who must satisfy himself that the 
person has had sufficient experience and 
training to qualify for the position. By law, 
provisional appointments are limited to not 
more than 156 work days and successive 
selections of the same person are expressly 
forbidden. Moreover, in the application 
made to the Director for approval, a state- 
ment is inserted which provides, among 
other things, that the appointment shall end 
at the expiration of 156 work days or when 
an appointment can be made from an ap- 
propriate eligible register, whichever is 
earlier. The person is instructed that his ap- 
pointment does not give him any status in 
the classified service. During the first year 
of the merit system it would have been more 
helpful if provisional appointees could have 
been appointed for one year. Provisional ap- 
pointees may take the examination but they 
are required to be certified among the three 
highest on the list before they can retain 
their positions. 

Exceptional noncompetitive appoint- 
ments may be made to positions “where 
peculiar and exceptional qualifications of a 
scientific, professional, or educational na- 
ture are required.”” Such appointments are 
permitted only with the approval of the 
Board after prior recommendation by the 
Director, and the reasons for such excep- 
tional appointments must be included in 
the annual report of the department. 

Under the plan as presently operated, 
each person who does not attain a place on 
the eligible register is notified that he has 
failed. Because of the stigma attached to 
such a statement, the Personnel Department 
is preparing a plan which will permit the 
establishment of a register with a sufficient 
number of eligibles for the required period. 
The remainder will be notified, not that 
they have failed, but merely that they did 
not rank high enough on the list of ap- 
plicants to be considered for the position. 
This will be particularly useful in the case 
of older persons, who, after a long number 
of years of experience, are now told that they 
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have failed. It is hoped that this will assist 
in removing doubts as to the fairness of the 
examination or its administration. 


[‘ THE financing of its program the Per- 
sonnel Department was fortunate. The 
sum of $50,000 was appropriated in the 
original act. In the regular appropriation 
act of 1939-1940, an outright appropriation 
of $34,000 and a conditional appropria- 
tion of $15,000 (to be spent only with the ap- 
proval of the Governor) was made. For the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1940, the 
appropriation of $49,000 was sufficient to 
finance the Department. The Department 
has not been crippled by the lack of suf- 
ficient money to carry on its regular pro- 
gram. 

When the Personnel Department took 
over responsibility for personnel transac- 
tions, it found formal merit systems in effect 
for the employees of the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission and State Em- 
ployment Service. Some of these employees 
had qualified, even though they failed to 
pass the examination, by an appeal to a 
special agency created for the purpose. A 
rule was adopted by the Personnel Depart- 
ment which required employees attaining 
their status in this manner to take the same 
qualifying examinations as other state em- 
ployees. By this method charges of favorit- 
ism were avoided. 

In conformity with general practice, the 
Merit System Act makes provision for 
veterans’ preference. All persons who served 
during the period of a war and were honor- 
ably discharged are granted five points to be 
added to their earned ratings. Only quali- 
fied voters or residents of the state for at 
least two years are granted this increment. 
Veterans with a service-connected disability 
and veterans’ wives whose husbands are 
barred because of a service-connected dis- 
ability are granted ten points in addition to 
their earned ratings. 

Further protection is accorded those per- 
sons who are called into active service in the 
armed forces of the United States. By the 


terms of a recent act®, any employee enter- 
ing into such service on application to the 
Personnel Board may be granted an in- 
definite leave of absence for the duration of 
his service. Within 12 months after his dis- 
charge, he may apply in writing to the Di- 
rector for the termination of his leave of 
absence. If on examination of the applica- 
tion the Director finds him qualified to per- 
form the duties of his old position, his 
restoration must be ordered. 


7. Personnel Department has encour- 
aged the development of an apprentice- 
ship program for students in the state’s 
colleges and universities. The apprentice, 
whose title in the classification plan is stu- 
dent administrative aide, is appointed for a 
period of six months and is paid a salary of 
$50 per month. He is regarded as a regular 
employee of the department in which he 
works and is shifted around from division 
to division so as to give him some experience 
with the different types of work. Appren- 
tices so appointed are junior or senior 
students and are expected to return to the 
institution and complete their college 
courses. Two apprentices selected by a fac- 
ulty committee of the University of Ala- 
bama served in the Personiic! Department 
from January, 1940 to August, 1940; two 
more apprentices were selected from the 
same institution to serve from that time un- 
til February 1, 1941. Several other state de- 
partments have indicated their intention of 
joining in the apprenticeship program. 


REVIEW OF AGENCY EXPERIENCE 

pte points discussed above, which repre- 

sent some of the experiences of a state 
personnel agency in the formative period 
of its existence, must be considered in light 
of the local conditions. Alabama citizens, 
like those of neighboring southern states, 
were accustomed prior to 1939 to the opera- 
tion of the spoils system in the state service, 
with only sporadic attempts at improve- 


*Alabama Laws, 1939-1940 (Regular Session), Act. No. 
651, Approved July 10, 1940. 
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ment. Consequently an important consid- 
eration has been the necessity of regulating 
the speed of the personnel program so as 
not to get too far in advance of public 
opinion. It was the feeling of the Personnel 
Board and the Director that the agency had 
an important function to perform in educat- 
ing the general public so that it would ac- 
cept the merit system as a matter of course. 
Moreover, a vital consideration was that of 
securing the active cooperation of depart- 
ment heads, who otherwise might have felt 
that there was encroachment on their de- 
partments, a consideration of especial im- 
portance in view of the long tradition of 
departmental independence in the adminis- 
trative history of the state. In many respects 
the cooperation of department heads is the 
first essential of a state personnel agency; 
for dissatisfaction quickly brings about fric- 
tion which sooner or later will result in 
popular discontent with the Act. This is 
not to say that popular support is not a 
prerequisite for the continuation of the 
merit system; it is only to say that active 
efforts to win the confidence of appointing 
authorities will pay rich dividends. 

An important consideration which may 
well affect the future of a state merit system 
is the extent to which it is caught in the 
cross-tides of shifting political forces. It is 
generally true that the merit system is es- 
tablished by a particular group which is 
interested in improving the administration 
of the state’s affairs. But once the system has 
been established it is to the advantage of 
those interested in its permanency to avoid 
associating the merit system with any par- 
ticular group and rather to seek a broad 
popular support for its continuation. If this 
is not done, those who might otherwise be 
neutral or at least willing to give the system 
a chance, may well find it to their advantage 
to enter opposition ranks either directly or 
indirectly, and thereby inject partisan con- 
sideration which may well lead to the weak- 
ening or destruction of the system. This 


statement does not apply to the frank and 
open supporters of the spoils system, for 
they must be fought with no quarter given; 
rather it applies to those who, if not pressed, 
may find it politically expedient to support 
the Act or at least to remain passive. 

At the request of the Director, the Bureau 
of Public Administration at the University 
of Alabama is beginning a critical study of 
the classification plan. Logical routes of 
personnel flow will be charted, i.e., routes 
other than the usual vertical flow (by pro- 
motion and demotion in a given series) and 
horizontal flow (by transfer in a given class). 
This should contribute greatly to the transi- 
tion to a career service. 


CONCLUSIONS 


O* THE basis of experience gained in 
establishing the Alabama merit system 
as a going concern, the following sugges- 
tions are offered: 


(1) The initial appropriation should be 
sufficient to permit the agency to employ 
technical assistance which is very important 
during the installation period. Otherwise 
mistakes will be made which informed as- 
sistance could prevent. 

(2) Sufficient time should be allowed for 
the organization and staffing of the agency 
before active responsibility for personnel 
transactions is assumed. 

(3) Active effort should be made to se- 
cure the cooperation of appointing authori- 
ties. This effort should not be mere window 
dressing, but department heads should be 
given some responsibility at least during the 
early life of the system. 

(4) It is advantageous to remove, as soon 
as possible, any major doubt which may 
exist as to the legal validity of the act. 

(5) The requirement of qualifying ex- 
aminations appears to be a suitable method 
for fixing the status of incumbents. This 
plan avoids the two extremes, “blanketing 
in” and competitive examinations. 


I. J. Browder is Director, Alabama State Personnel Department. 
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system extension have emphasized the 

acceleration in the adoption of civil 
service legislation by states. It has been 
pointed out, for example, that in three 
calendar years encompassing two legislative 
sessions, as many states enacted such legisla- 
tion as had done so in the previous half 
century. 

Of equal or greater importance than the 
number of states establishing merit systems 
is a consideration of that which followed 
adoption of this legislation. Under what 
conditions did these new civil service sys- 
tems start their courses? How well have they 
succeeded in accomplishing the objectives 
which their supporters claimed would re- 
sult from enactment of the legislation? 
What have been the factors which have 
operated to produce success or failure? 
What lessons may profitably be drawn from 
the experience of those who supported and 
participated in these important ventures? 
Is it, in fact, possible to adduce from these 
experiences data and conclusions which will 
be of real value to others who will be en- 
gaged in installing formalized merit sys- 
tems? 

Certainly the record of the gains and 
losses of the state civil service systems set in 
operation in these past few years indicates 
a definite and even pressing need for some 
formula or philosophy, the application of 
which will warrant the assumption of suc- 
cess. Even if presented with a matrix in 
which are included those factors which have 
contributed to success in one jurisdiction, 


I RECENT years discussions of merit 


we are not justified in assuming that the 
same complete plan of operation will be 
equally effective in another jurisdiction, 
where different political philosophies and 
socio-economic patterns may exist. It is easy 
to be satisfied with the generalization that 
each case should be dealt with individually. 
Possibly, however, from the mass of relevant 
experiences we may crystallize our thinking 
around a few fundamental conclusions of 
universal applicability which would consti- 
tute the basis for an approach to the prob- 
lems presented by the installation and 
maintenance of a formalized system of pub- 
lic personnel administration. 


; personnel agencies which have re- 
cently come into being have made con- 
tributions to the solution of certain basic 
problems of the field. Methodological ad- 
vances are being brought together in the 
policies and practices studies of the Civil 
Service Assembly. Some similar compilation 
of ideological progress is needed. One point 
of particular interest and importance in 
the philosophy of public personnel admin- 
istration concerns the conflict over the ad- 
ministrative versus the technical emphasis 
in staffing and procedure. The disagree- 
ment on the proper consideration to be 
given to each element of this complex has 
occasioned much recent debate in the pub- 
lic personnel field. There have been those 
who have viewed the solution in terms of 
the refinement and increasingly extensive 
and rigid application of the constantly de- 
veloping personnel techniques. Conversely 
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there have been those whose belief in the 
efficacy of broad and flexible administrative 
procedures was so complete as to accord 
virtually no recognition of the value of 
techniques as such. 

Each of these points of view has been 
legitimately attacked. The technical ap- 
proach is subject to the criticism that it 
obscures fundamental purposes through 
emphasis on means. The deprecation of the 
basic tools which make possible effective 
personnel management materially weakens 
the case of the proponents of the exclusively 
administrative approach. The intelligent 
utilization of necessary techniques requires 
that they be applied to a situation basically 
administrative in nature. They must imple- 
ment the techniques of administration 
rather than supplant them. The experiences 
of the administrators in recently installed 
agencies have demonstrated that such a reso- 
lution of this apparent conflict is not only 
desirable but possible of attainment. 

It is believed that other determinations 
may be developed from the pooled experi- 
ence of those who have been or currently 
are engaged in the installation of civil serv- 
ice systems. Tentative conclusions thus de- 
veloped should be carefully investigated 
and analyzed to the end that they may be 
corroborated, modified, or rejected, and to 
the further end that there may some day be 
formulated a body of basic principles which 
will facilitate the successful installation and 
maintenance of public personnel programs. 
It is for this purpose that a brief account of 
the first year and a half of civil service ad- 
ministration in Minnesota is presented. 


ORIGIN OF MERIT SYSTEM REFORM IN 
MINNESOTA 

OVERNMENTAL reforms, when en- 
acted into law, are often considered to 

be the result of spontaneous and unprece- 
dented enthusiasm for the particular reform 
in question. Investigation tends to show, 
however, that in the field of civil service 
this is seldom true. Substantiation of this 
view is found in the history of civil service 


legislation in Minnesota. Bills proposing 
establishment of a state civil service were 
introduced in the state legislature in 1889, 
1895, 1911, 1915 and thereafter at every ses- 
sion. Responsibility for classification of posi- 
tions and central control of salary schedules 
was placed in the Commission of Adminis- 
tration and Finance in 1935, but a subse- 
quent act of the same session negated these 
activities. 

In 1936 the Minnesota Civil Service 
Council was formed for the express purpose 
of studying personnel administration in 
other states and recommending a bill to 
establish such a system in Minnesota. The 
Council was composed of representatives of 
the following organizations: 


Minnesota League of Women Voters 

American Legion, Department of Min- 
nesota 

Minnesota Education Association 

Minnesota Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs 

Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation 

Minnesota Parent Teacher Association 

Minnesota State Federation of Labor 

American Legion Auxiliary, Depart- 
ment of Minnesota 

Minnesota State Federation of Teach- 
ers 

Minnesota Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Miss Ruth H. Mitchell was elected chair- 
man and three persons were appointed as 
consultants to the Council. They were: Pro- 
fessor Lloyd M. Short, Political Science De- 
partment, University of Minnesota; Clar- 
ence C. Ludwig, Executive Secretary, 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; and Harold Hender- 
son, Executive Secretary, Minnesota Insti- 
tute of Governmental Research. 

The first Council bill introduced in 1937 
was not enacted into law, but a similar bill 
introduced in 1939 in the House was ap- 
proved by that body two weeks after its 
introduction. A month later, Senate ap- 
proval in modified form sent the bill to a 
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conference committee. After three weeks in 
the conference committee it was passed by 
both houses and became effective April 22, 
1939 upon signature by Governor Harold 
E. Stassen. During the time the 1939 Council 
bill was before the legislature an important 
labor group withdrew its support and pre- 
sented its own measure, although its repre- 
sentative on the Civil Service Council con- 
tinued his membershsip and his activity in 
the Council. 


PROVISIONS OF ACT 


HE bill finally enacted was, as might be 

expected, the result of a number of com- 
promises and showed the effect of pressure 
by special interest groups. This being true, 
the large proportion of state employees cov- 
ered by the bill is somewhat surprising. The 
unclassified service includes very few posi- 
tions found in the classified service of other 
jurisdictions. On the contrary, a number of 
positions frequently included in the un- 
classified service are found in the Minnesota 
classified service, or are, or may be subject to 
some of the provisions of the act relating to 
the classified service. Opinions of the At- 
torney General indicate that the extension 
of the unclassified service under the present 
act by means other than legislation is not to 
be feared. 

The structure for the personnel agency 
provided in the law is not an uncommon 
one. A board of three members appointed 
by the Governor is charged with the respon- 
sibility of appointing the director, conduct- 
ing disciplinary hearings and investigations, 
and approving the classification plan, salary 
schedules and rules. The director, ap- 
pointed by the Board after a nationwide ex- 
amination conducted by a special examin- 
ing committee, is the executive and 
administrative head of the department. 
This administrative structure is sufficiently 
definitive to preclude jurisdictional uncer- 
tainty. 

The present act contains a number of pro- 
visions establishing functions which are 
found in most legislation on this subject, 


including: classification of positions; de- 
velopment of a compensation plan; com- 
petitive examinations; a career service with 
competitive promotional examinations; five 
point veterans’ preference with ten points 
for disabled veterans and full preference if 
passing grade is attained thereby in exami- 
nations; waiver of residence requirements 
by director if approved by Board; six month 
probationary period; and uniform service 
ratings. 


ERTAIN other provisions of the Min- 
nesota law are unusual in treatment or 
unique in this field. Employees who were 
veterans and who were incumbent on April 
22, 1939, the effective date of the law, were 
given full status immediately. Employees 
with five or more years of service on the 
effective date of the law were accorded 
status, subject to a six month probationary 
period. Other employees who were working 
on August 1, 1939, were required to take 
and pass a qualifying examination to be 
given before August 1, 1941, and to serve a 
six month probationary period. Employees 
hired after August 1, 1939 were subject to 
the open competitive provisions of the act. 
This complex method of determining status 
of incumbents created a major administra- 
tive problem in the necessity for obtaining 
complete and accurate employment history 
records extending back through many years. 
A strict seniority provision for layoff and 
reemployment necessitating maintenance of 
seniority records has materially added to the 
record-keeping function. Dismissal pro- 
visions of the “closed back door’ type en- 
title employees dismissed, suspended for 
more than thirty days, or reduced in pay or 
position to a hearing before the Civil Serv- 
ice Board upon written request made within 
thirty days after the date of the disciplinary 
action. Although many of these cases have 
been disposed of without formal hearing, 
twenty have been heard and decided by the 
Board in the first twenty-one months of 
operation. 
Provision is made for servicing local gov- 
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ernments within the state on technical per- 
sonnel matters through the state agency. To 
facilitate staffing the new department, allow- 
ance is made for the transfer of personnel 


workers from other public personnel 
agencies. 
Although several time and money- 


consuming problems arose from the fact 
that certain legislative provisions became 
operative before the administrative agency 
came into existence, the time limits pro- 
vided for the accomplishment of its pur- 
poses are in most instances liberal. A strik- 
ing example of the effect of intelligent 
consideration of the time element on an 
installation program is found in the opera- 
tion of the section relating to provisional 
appointments. Provisional appointees may 
serve until eligible registers are established 
for the appropriate classes, but after estab- 
lishment of such registers only for go days, 
and successive appointments are prohibited. 
Because of this far-sighted provision it has 
been possible to proceed logically and rap- 
idly in the development of rules, classifica- 
tion and compensation plans, records and 
procedures, and the qualifying examination 
program without the necessity of simultane- 
ous consideration of the competitive ex- 
amination program. Asa result, these instal- 
lation functions were or will be completed 
prior to the expiration of time limits pre- 
scribed by law or by expediency. 


PROBLEMS OF INSTALLATION 
(yo administrative problems rela- 
tive to installation grew out of the 
lapse of time between the effective date of 
the act, April 22, and the appointment of 
the director, August 16, 1939. Inadequate, 
and in many cases complete lack of records 
of actions concerning state personnel be- 
tween those dates, made it very difficult to 

clear up transactions in that period. 

A further complicating factor arose from 
the sweeping reorganizations in state gov- 
ernment structure resulting from the Re- 
organization Act effective July 1, 1939. 
Naturally the Civil Service Board, which 


was not appointed until a month after the 
law became effective, found it necessary to 
make some administrative decisions and to 
employ temporary personnel to carry on es- 
sential functions prior to the appointment 
of a director. The informed and cooperative 
attitude displayed by the Board in recogniz- 
ing and adhering to the spirit and intent of 
the provisions of the act designating the 
duties and responsibilities of the Board and 
of the director paved the way for an un- 
usually harmonious and _ understanding 
working relationship. As a result the di- 
rector has been able to request and obtain 
the advice and suggestion of the Board in 
many matters of internal policy and the 
Board in turn has freely availed itself of 
the ministerial services of the director. 

This attitude of the Board avoided un- 
fortunate commitments on policy or staff 
and enabled the director to proceed im- 
mediately with the important problem of 
selection of necessary personnel. Very few 
residents trained in public personnel opera- 
tions were available, chiefly because the 
three cities operating under anything ap- 
proaching a comprehensive civil service 
system possessed limited staffs. Although 
all available and interested personnel 
workers in the state were placed on the 
staff, it became necessary in the face of some 
local opposition to employ a few non- 
residents experienced in operating civil 
service systems at the state level to form the 
nucleus of the staff. All interne and clerical 
positions were filled by appointment of 
Minnesota residents. It is anticipated that 
the problem of securing qualified staff mem- 
bers in the future will be solved by the 
interne training program which has been 
in operation in the department for the past 
year. 


HE financial resources of the new 
agency consisted of $15,000 appropri- 
ated for the last quarter of 1938-1939, 
$75,000 appropriated for the first year of the 
1939-1941 biennium, and $60,000 for the 
second year. It was apparent from the be- 
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ginning that although a considerable por- 
tion of the money appropriated for the first 
few quarters of operation would not be im- 
mediately spent, the money provided was 
not sufficient for putting into effect as com- 
plete a program as the act apparently an- 
ticipated. It became necessary in June, 1940 
to request and obtain a grant of an addi- 
tional $10,000 from the Minnesota agency 
administering contingency funds. Expend- 
itures for the current fiscal year will ap- 
proximate $90,000. The budget request for 
each year of the 1941-1943 biennium was 
approximately $120,000. 

Because of the complex problems in- 
volved in determining and _ establishing 
adequate continuing records on status and 
seniority, it was decided to obtain the con- 
sulting services of a University of Minnesota 
expert in record-keeping and office manage- 
ment. This arrangement proved extremely 
satisfactory in that the requirements of the 
law were met with a minimum of records. 

Some procedures were developed which 
promise to make a real contribution in this 
field. For example, five basic personnel 
forms were devised to supply the informa- 
tion necessary to proper recording and con- 
trol of transactions. This represents a sig- 
nificant advance in office management 
procedures in public personnel agencies, for 
a study disclosed the fact that from 18 to 40 
forms are used in several civil service de- 
partments to accomplish the same purposes 
provided for in these forms. The five forms 
and the procedures of utilization developed 
after careful consideration represent the 
minimum consistent with the requirements 
of the Minnesota act if necessary control is 
to be maintained. Although some minor re- 
vision is contemplated, seven months of use 
have failed to disclose any material weak- 
nesses in these forms. 


THE CLASSIFICATION AND COMPENSATION 
PLANS 


[" BECAME apparent that consulting as- 
sistance would be necessary in the estab- 
lishment of the classification and compensa- 


tion plans. Accordingly a contract was 
entered into with Public Administration 
Service and approximately 10,000 positions 
in the classified service were analyzed and 
grouped into appropriate classes. The re- 
sulting plan was adopted on April 10, 1940 
after a hearing on April 5. The salary sched- 
ules were presented to the Civil Service 
Board on May 13, 1940, and a public hear- 
ing was held on May 27. The pay plan was 
adopted by the Civil Service Board on 
August 19 and was thereupon presented to 
the Commissioner of Administration for 
his consideration. In December, 1940 it was 
approved by the Legislative Emergency 
Committee to be put into effect July 1, 1941. 
It is at the present time before the State 
Legislature. 

The consulting agency developing the 
classification and compensation plans was 
particularly successful in establishing good 
working relationships with the departments 
concerned and in obtaining a maximum of 
cooperation from both the employees and 
the officials. Consequently, there was little 
real dispute on the classification plan and 
allocation of positions and it was only when 
the pay plan itself was announced that ap- 
peals from allocation became numerous. 
More than 1,800 such appeals were received 
and acted upon by the consulting agency 
and the staff of the department. 

Employees who were dissatisfied with this 
action and who submitted a second appeal 
were interviewed personally and all the 
data which had been obtained reviewed by 
the Civil Service Board. More than 650 
such second appeals were handled in this 
manner. It should be pointed out in this 
connection that a strong legalistic tradition 
has apparently existed for some time in 
Minnesota and the number of appeals may 
well be considered a function of this at- 
titude, rather than reflection on the work of 
either the consulting agency or the perma- 
nent staff. 

: pee usual procedures were followed in 
the initial stages of preparation of the 
compensation plan. Exceptional coopera- 
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tion of Minnesota private enterprise made 
available unusually complete information 
regarding current salary policies. This in- 
formation was analyzed carefully and a 
tentative pay plan was developed. At this 
point a marked deviation from the usual 
process occurred. The safeguards established 
by statute indicated legislative intention to 
prevent the establishment of any compensa- 
tion plan inconsistent with the pay policies 
established by the legislature itself. Both the 
Board and the director agreed that in at- 
tempts to establish ideal compensation 
plans seldom was sufficient attention given 
to the ability of the governmental unit to 
bear the cost of operation of the plan. 

It was also recognized that the function to 
determine whether the salary policies of the 
state in its role of employer should be liberal 
or conservative compared with private in- 
dustry and other governments properly 
rested in the legislature. Consequently an 
early decision was made that no plan would 
be proposed by the director or approved by 
the Board unless it met the test of ability 
to pay, measured by past and reasonably an- 
ticipated future budgets. 

To attain this objective a tabulating card 
was prepared for each of the more than 
10,000 positions in the classified service. 
This card identified incumbents of the posi- 
tions, the department, and the class of posi- 
tions, and contained among other items the 
current salary and the tentatively proposed 
salary. By proper sorting and tabulation it 
was possible to determine the effect of the 
tentative plan upon each class of positions, 
upon each department, and upon each de- 
partment by class of positions, including the 
number and extent of increases or decreases 
related to current salary. Necessary broad 
adjustments were then made to resolve 
idealities and budgetary realities. 

At the same time that these adjustments 
were being made, readjustment recom- 
mendations were prepared for submission 
to the Legislature. A plan was then pro- 
posed and factual information made avail- 
able to the Board, the Commissioner of Ad- 


ministration, and the Legislative Emergency 
Committee prior to their approval. It is dif- 
ficult to overemphasize the importance of 
the basic philosophy of ability to pay in Min- 
nesota and the availability of factual infor- 
mation which will immediately present the 
effects of the compensation plan as a whole 
and as component elements. As a result of 
this approach it has been possible for the 
Civil Service department to present to the 
Legislature a pay plan which will bear any 
realistic scrutiny secure in the knowledge 
that the effect of any change in pay policy 
which that body may consider can be de- 
termined immediately. 


QUALIFYING EXAMINATIONS 

pom qualifying examinations provided 

for by law were required to be “non- 
competitive, practical and involve only the 
duties of the position . . . occupied on 
August 1, 1939 or the position . . . occupied 
on the date said examination is given, 
whichever examination the officer or em- 
ployee may elect to take.” The law also pro- 
vided that the qualifying examination was 
to determine if the employees had “such 
ability and capacity, as will enable them to 
perform the duties of the position for which 
they were examined in a reasonably efficient 
manner...” 

Consideration of these provisions made 
it apparent that examinations could not be 
held for classes of positions but had to relate 
specifically to individual positions. The re- 
cruiting staff studied departmental pro- 
cedures and organization and the classifica- 
tion questionnaires submitted by employees 
in an effort to determine the material upon 
which examinations could reasonably be 
based under these provisions of law. It was 
decided that the examinations should con- 
sist of a number of questions, ordinarily in 
controlled free answer form, and a detailed 
evaluation of employee performance to be 
submitted by operating officials. The evalu- 
ation of employee efficiency was in each in- 
stance signed by the employee concerned 
and was phrased in objective terms. 
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Forty-three centers throughout the state 
were used in administering examinations to 
3,700 employees on April 13, 1940 and to 
760 employees on May 11, 1940. Because of 
the individual nature of the examinations, 
more than 1,200 distinctly different sets of 
questions were prepared by the examining 
staff. As might be expected under these par- 
ticular conditions, a smaller percentage of 
employees failed to qualify than has been 
true in other qualifying examination pro- 
grams. At the end of 1940 some go qualify- 
ing examinations remained to be admin- 
istered to persons on leave of absence or 
otherwise not available for examination on 
the earlier dates. 

Contrary to normal expectation an early 
opportunity was presented for at least a 
partial evaluation of the validity of this 
unusual examining program. Because of 
federal requirements, Social Security Board 
representatives requested that more com- 
prehensive and objective examinations be 
administered to 212 employees working in 
the departments supported in whole or in 
part from federal funds. Of the employees 
thus reexamined only four failed. 


THE RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 
5 pt first competitive examination given 
by the department was for Highway Pa- 
trol Officer on December 16, 1939. More 
than a thousand candidates competed in 
this examination which included written 
tests, a medical and physical examination, 
and an oral interview. Those candidates 
ranking highest were given a six weeks’ 
training course by the Highway Depart- 
ment and the marks in this course were in- 

cluded as a part of the examination. 

No further open competitive examina- 
tions were given until September 14, 1940. 
Since that time examinations have been ad- 
ministered for twenty-four classes of posi- 
tions involving in excess of 12,000 candi- 
dates. To facilitate the open competitive 
examination program, examination items 
collected by the Michigan State Civil Serv- 
ice department were recorded on microfilm 


and transcribed in the Minnesota depart- 
ment.! Dependent, of course, upon appro- 
priations, it is expected that the next bien- 
nium will see replacement of all original 
provisional appointments with appoint- 
ments from eligible registers. 


HE activities of the Civil Service Board 

during the installation period were 
varied and arduous. Hearings on the civil 
service rules which had been prepared after 
extensive study by the staff of the depart- 
ment and on the classification and compen- 
sation plans were conducted by the Board. 
At the same time hearings on disciplinary 
matters were carried on in some 20 cases. 

It was obvious that a majority of the con- 
troversies heard by the Board, especially in 
the early cases, would find their way into 
court for review and that the decisions of 
the court would have a profound and lasting 
effect on the civil service program. It 
was therefore decided prior to the first hear- 
ing that however informally or formally 
the proceedings might develop, a verbatim 
transcript would be prepared, exhibits 
would be properly introduced and identi- 
fied and unequivocal findings of fact would 
constitute a part of the order of the Board. 
The foresight of the Board and the justice of 
its actions is attested by the fact that each 
action of the Board which has been appealed 
to the courts has been upheld. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

AN effort to put the merit system pro- 

gram in Minnesota on a stable basis and 
contribute to its perpetuation, it was de- 
termined early that every effort should be 
made to acquaint all interested persons 
with the objectives and policies of the Board 
and department. In addition to their reg- 
ular functions, therefore, the members of 
the Board have devoted considerable time 
in publicizing the civil service program. 

Staff members, as well as the members of 





1See Robert I. Biren, ““The Use of Microfilm Processes 
In the Treatment of Test Items,’’ Public Personnel 
Review, Vol. 1 No. 1, April, 1940. 
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the Board, have also spent much time in 
speaking to employee groups, civic, profes- 
sional and research organizations, adminis- 
trative officers of government and other 
interested persons. Every effort was made to 
acquaint the press with the progress of the 
program and to establish friendly relations 
with newspapers and newspaper men. 
Periodic reports were made to interested 
groups and persons, including the Gover- 
nor, telling of accomplishments as they oc- 
curred. It is believed that such an attitude is 
vital to the success of a new function in gov- 
ernment, particularly one so highly per- 
sonalized as public personnel administra- 
tion. 


_ regulations of the Social Security 
Board providing that local government 
personnel engaged in functions financed in 
part or in whole by Social Security Board 
funds be selected and serviced under a 
merit system, required a solution of certain 
problems of inter-agency administration. 
The Civil Service Board and director were 
aware that the success of the state personnel 
program might be jeopardized by intrusion 
of the state agency into the delicate local 
political and administrative relationships 
engendered by the establishment of a merit 
system for each of the eighty-seven counties 
of the state. It was felt that the obligation of 
the Board and department to aid in the ex- 
tension of merit systems must be modified 
by these factors as well as by a consideration 
of the demands which could reasonably be 
placed on the staff of the department. The 
plan which was adopted after careful con- 
sideration of all aspects of the problem cen- 
tralizes authority for the merit system in the 
state Department of Social Welfare and 
provides that technical and advisory services 
be rendered by the Civil Service Board and 
department. 


CONCLUSION 


inne Civil Service program in Minnesota 
is now encountering its first legislative 
session since the enactment of the bill. 
There is reason to believe that it will come 
through this session unimpaired and 
stronger in having survived the critical first 
session. It is believed that the personnel of 
the department have been fortunate in hav- 
ing been exposed to an intensive installa- 
tion program which, coupled with their ex- 
perience in other jurisdictions, will allow 
as rapid progress in the operating phases of 
the program as other pertinent factors will 
permit. Under the appropriation recom- 
mended in the Governor’s budget message 
to the Legislature—ninety thousand dollars 
—it appears probable that the transition 
from installation to operation will be a 
gradual one. 

The future program of the Minnesota 
State Civil Service Department includes an 
intention to revise and make more effective 
the rules under which it operates, to main- 
tain the classification and compensation 
plans, further to simplify its forms and pro- 
cedures, to extend its examination pro- 
grams, to develop a reliable system for 
evaluating employee efficiency, to formulate 
plans for in-service training and for service 
to local jurisdictions and to develop close 
cooperation with the fiscal agencies of the 
state in the interest of economy. More gen- 
erally, the program may be stated as it was in 
the annual report of the department: “To 
maintain and make known the guiding 
principle of the department’s activities— 
service to the state government and to the 
community. To this end, all procedures of © 
the department will be constantly reex- 
amined critically to avoid an influx of 
bureaucratic procedures and to avoid any 
inequity to the operating departments, the 
employees or the public.” 


Kenneth C. Pennebaker is Director, Minnesota State Civil Service 
Department. He was formerly State Personnel Director, Michigan State 


Civil Service Commission. 
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nated in the passage of a civil service 

act in Rhode Island in 1939 closely re- 
sembles the pattern which has preceded the 
introduction of the merit system in other 
jurisdictions. Long a Republican strong- 
hold, Rhode Island government became bi- 
partisan for the first time in many years with 
the Roosevelt sweep in 1932. From that time 
to the present the state has experienced the 
normal vicissitudes of true bi-partisan gov- 
ernment. Here, as in so many other juris- 
dictions, a tremendous increase in person- 
nel turnover came as a by-product of fre- 
quent party change, and here, as elsewhere, 
civil service agitation followed in the wake 
of pronounced public reaction to that turn- 
over. 

In 1935 the League of Women Voters be- 
gan Rhode Island’s first effective campaign 
for the adoption of a merit system of public 
personnel administration. Originally urged 
as a part of a general administrative re- 
organization act of 1935, the League’s civil 
service measure was not formally introduced 
until the legislative session of 1936 when it 
appeared under joint party auspices. How- 
ever, neither this nor a Democratic measure 
calling for the appointment of a civil service 
study committee were passed and as a con- 
sequence they were re-introduced in 1937. 
While gaining momentum, the reform 
movement promoted in 1937 by a Demo- 
cratic administration was still unsuccessful 
since it was regarded by a substantial group 
of Republican legislators as a device for 
freezing Democratic job-holders in their 
positions. 


ie sequence of events which culmi- 


From 1937 through the campaign of 1938 
the League of Women Voters carried on the 
fight for the merit system. In the meantime, 
the League revised its legislative proposal. 
With the election of Republican Governor 
William H. Vanderbilt in 1938 ‘“‘the League 
relinquished sponsorship of the measure 
to him and Senator Broomhead.”! When 
finally introduced the bill closely resembled 
the so-called Model Act, prepared and 
sponsored jointly by the National Munici- 
pal League and the National Civil Service 
Reform League. In March, 1939, both 
houses of the Republican dominated legis- 
lature unanimously passed the Republican 
governor’s bill. This unanimity, while un- 
usual, was not an accurate indication of 
legislative sentiment. 


Two SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


_ must be taken at this point of 
several developments which occurred 
on the periphery of this main stream of 
events. In the first place, in addition to pass- 
ing the civil service statute the 1939 legis- 
lature also passed a constitutional amend- 
ment providing for civil service. Under 
Rhode Island constitutional provisions, two 
successive legislatures must adopt an amend- 
ment before it may be referred to the peo- 
ple for popular approval. It is possible that 
the 1941 legislature will also see fit to ap- 
prove the amendment and thus afford the 
electorate an opportunity to record its 
opinion on the general question of civil 
service. Inasmuch as the amendment is 


1 News-Letter, Rhode Island League of Women 
Voters, January, 1941, p. 2. 
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general in character, the value to be gained 
from its passage lies in recording public 
opinion favorably on the general proposi- 
tion of the desirability of merit in public 
employment. Certain it is that the amend- 
ment is too general to insure the specifici- 
ties of a sound personnel program. 

A second development which, in the long 
run, may be of significance was the crea- 
tion on November 2, 1939 of the Rhode 
Island Civil Service Association. Thus far, 
this organization has not performed the 
work which has been so capably performed 
by citizen organizations in Connecticut, 
Michigan and New York. Although in- 
tended as a federation of many prominent 
civic organizations the Association to date 
has been of relatively little significance in 
the Rhode Island picture. This is a matter 
of considerable regret for, as observers of 
reform processes are well aware, the fight 
for sound public personnel administration 
cannot be carried on effectively over a 
period of years by one or two civic groups 
no matter how earnest may be their efforts. 
The explanation for the Association’s fail- 
ure does not lie in the usual problem of lack 
of finances, for no one seems to doubt but 
that sufficient resources could be found to 
conduct its program if the effort toward 
their collection were but made. The answer 
rather seems to lie in the fact that no one has 
thus far appeared on the scene who has the 
time and zeal to undertake the task. Rhode 
Island has not yet discovered a Horace Taft. 

This recital of facts of reform in Rhode 
Island illustrates two points which appear 
to occur whenever civil service reform is 
accomplished. In the first place, it takes a 
period of intense party rivalry to produce 
the flagrant personnel abuses against which 
the public may decisively react. In the 
second place, it reveals that no such reform 
is possible unless a strong executive makes 
it a cardinal point in his program. In Rhode 
Island, as in Minnesota, Michigan and else- 
where, it was necessary for the chief execu- 
tive to risk his whole legislative program 
and perhaps his very political future in 


order to accomplish his object. In its initial 
stages then, the merit system movement in 
Rhode Island has shown itself to be quite 
typical. 

CONTENT OF LEGISLATION 


ATTERNED after the Model Act, 

which in turn embodied features pro- 
posed by the Michigan Civil Service Study 
Commission, the Rhode Island statute? con- 
tained the following features: a three mem- 
ber bi-partisan commission with powers of 
adopting rules and regulations, classifica- 
tion and compensation plans; the selection 
of a personnel director by competitive 
examination by an examining committee 
with appointment in the hands of the gov- 
ernor; authority in the hands of the director 
to prepare and administer classification and 
compensation plans, prepare eligible regis- 
ters, make certifications therefrom, control 
transfers, demotions, promotions, suspen- 
sions, leaves of absence, hours of service, 
vacations and sick leaves, to check and 
certify pay-rolls, and to approve provisional 
appointments; a classified service which in- 
cluded 3600 out of the state’s total of 4200 
employees (about 86 per cent of the total), 
excluding only elected officials, members of 
boards and commissions, heads of depart- 
ments, employees of the courts and the 
legislature, attorneys, members of the teach- 
ing and research staffs of the state colleges 
and schools, and members of the state 
police; an appropriation of $56,000 or about 
$15.56 per year per classified employee; 
open-competitive examinations for all in- 
cumbents; and an “open back door.” 

It will be at once observed that although 
conventional in the main, several features 
of the act which depart from general prac-' 
tice are worth recording. In the first place, 
the Rhode Island statute is the first to re- 
quire that all of the jurisdiction’s classified 
employees be subjected to competitive ex- 
aminations.’ While this provision presum- 
~ # Rhode Island Public Acts, 1939, Chapter 661. 

*Though several, such as New York City, Akron, and 


now Michigan have used the method for a portion of 
their classified services. 
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ably operated to satisfy the public’s mind on 
the “new broom” approach of the new per- 
sonnel system it must also seem clear that it 
introduced administrative problems which 
would probably have been insurmountable 
in a larger jurisdiction. Similarly the high 
incidence of failures of incumbents* did 
more to retard the favorable reception of the 
new system than its simon-pure appearance 
did to assist it. It would seem safe to con- 
clude that in a jurisdiction larger than that 
of Rhode Island the open competitive 
method of determining the status of incum- 
bent employees would be unwise. 

A second unusual feature in the Rhode 
Island legislation was the “rule of one.” 
Motivated by the same simon-pure attitude 
which produced the open competitive treat- 
ment of incumbents, the rule of one was 
introduced in an apparent attempt to secure 
what its backers thought must be the most 
satisfactory certification procedure. It must 
be obvious that whatever its abstract virtues 
such a provision immensely complicated the 
task of examining incumbents. The result 
of the combination of the open competitive 
and rule of one provisions was the necessity 
imposed upon the incumbent to rank first 
on the list of all of those taking an open 
competitive examination in order to retain 
his position. 

Furthermore, assuming the incumbent 
came this far on intrinsic merit, he might 
still lose out because of the application of 
veterans’ preference. As may well be im- 
agined, this combination of factors did not 
contribute toward making the problems of 
installation any easier. In fact, it may be 
safely said, that it would be difficult to im- 
pose more trying circumstances under 
which to install a new system. 


NE of the most fundamental departures 
from standard practice which has been 
incorporated in the Rhode Island statute is 
the provision establishing the place of the 
personnel director in the state’s hierarchical 


“See a subsequent section of this article for specific 
data on this point. 


structure. Rather than subordinate the di- 
rector to the civil service commission in 
the normal manner, the statute has pat- 
terned his role after that set forth by the 
President’s Committee on Administrative 
Management. The director is intended to 
be an officer of management and to operate 
what the field has come to call an auxiliary 
or service agency. 

The intent of this provision is clearly to 
avoid the independent type of agency which 
came into common vogue during the early 
reform period, when the civil service 
agency was usually considered a policing 
agency. The civil service commission in this 
jurisdiction is designed as an advisory 
body to which are assigned several semi- 
administrative functions, such as the review 
of the department’s rules and the completed 
classification plan. In this fundamental 
structural respect Rhode Island is in the 
vanguard of the movement which seeks to 
place the personnel operation well within 
the managerial function where it belongs. 

Less important but still sufficiently un- 
usual to warrant comment is the provision 
in the Rhode Island statute which requires 
the Governor to submit the name of the 
commission member who represents the 
party other than his own to the chairman of 
the state central committee of that party 
for approval. Failing to secure this, the Gov- 
ernor must submit another name and thus 
continue the process until approval has 
been secured. Designed to prevent the ap- 
pointment of the “friendly Indian” to the 
commission, the provision may in time to 
come insure a greater amount of party sup- 
port for the commission’s work than would 
ordinarily be the case. 

A fourth distinctive feature of the Rhode 
Island statute was the fact that its principal 
provisions did not take effect until ten 
months after its passage. This would have 
made it possible for the department to get 
well under way in its installation process 
before the whole system was designed to 
begin its operation. Compared with the un- 
reasonable time limitations which have 
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been imposed in some states,® this type of 
provision might have made for much more 
satisfactory installation. Unfortunately, 
however, the examining process did not pro- 
duce a director until September 19, 1939. 


THE INSTALLATION PROCESS 


HE first step in the installation process 

came with the appointment of the new 
commission in March 1939. Its members 
were responsible people in the community 
whose party affiliations while real, were not 
particularly active. It was the same type of 
capable commission recently appointed in 
Louisiana, Minnesota and in Michigan. 

One of the first official acts of the commis- 
sion was the appointment of a committee of 
experts to conduct an examination for the 
selection of a personnel director. Forty-nine 
people from eighteen different states filed 
applications for the position. Thirty-nine of 
the applicants were admitted to the exami- 
nation and twenty-eight actually turned in 
papers. In August, 1939, the examining 
committee certified the names of three per- 
sons to the commission which in turn sub- 
mitted the names to the Governor. After 
interviewing the candidates the Governor 
appointed Mr. DeVoe who took office as 
director on September 19, 1939. 

The examining committee technique was 
not new when it was employed in Rhode 
Island. It had been recommended by the 
Michigan Civil Service Study Commission® 
and had been employed in the state of Wis- 
consin. However, at the time when it was 
being employed by the Rhode Island and 
Minnesota commissions it was for the first 
time attracting a large number of applicants 
from various parts of the country. 

The first task facing the new director, of 
course, was the preparation of the classifica- 
tion plan. A portion of the preliminary 


5In the case of the original Michigan civil service 
statute, for example, there were but six months in which 
to administer a qualifying examination program to 
about 17,000 employees and to perform the preliminary 
process of classifying the service. 

®See report of the Michigan Civil Service Study 
Commission, Lansing, 1936. pp. 61-62. 


work was performed by the time he arrived 
in Providence. Governor Vanderbilt had 
retained Public Administration Service to 
prepare a plan for administrative reorgan- 
ization. Classification questionnaires were 
distributed by that organization for the pur- 
pose of securing the basic data with which 
to implement its detailed plan for reorgan- 
ization and were subsequently used by the 
Civil Service Department in the develop- 
ment of its classification plan. By the time 
the new director had been selected these 
questionnaires had already been analyzed 
and built into a tentative classification plan. 
Immediately after the arrival of the director 
and the selection of a portion of his perma- 
nent staff the field auditing was undertaken, 
conferences with department heads regard- 
ing the general aspects of the plan were 
begun, and the process of allocating indi- 
vidual positions to classes started. 


ACED with the necessity of undertaking 

its examination program at the earliest 
possible date the Civil Service Department 
decided that it would adopt its classification 
plan in sections as the examining program 
required. In adopting its new plan it fol- 
lowed the normal procedure of holding 
public hearings prior to its approval by the 
Governor. 

As has been so frequently experienced in 
other jurisdictions these first hearings 
turned out to be little more than formali- 
ties—gestures in the direction of democracy 
in the performance of administrative proc- 
esses. In addition to preserving democratic 
appearances, about the only purpose which 
the hearings served lay in the opportunity’ 
which they provided the director to educate 
those in attendance in the classification pro- 
cedure. It appears that successful use of the 
hearing procedure for the consideration of 
purely technical matters of this sort can 
come only in those areas in which employee, 
reform, professional and taxpayers’ groups 
are represented by agents who are well ac- 
quainted with the whole public personnel 
process. In such a situation the “public in- 
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terest” is implemented by a knowledge and 
understanding of the issues at bar. In the 
absence of such an implementation—it is 
almost always absent in an area new to civil 
service—the early hearing can serve little 
purpose beyond those recorded above. 


CLASSIFICATION POLICIES 

a DETERMINING the policies which 

were to guide the classification process, 
the specified method of dealing with incum- 
bent employees made it necessary for the 
director to insist upon a greater refinement 
of classes than he would abstractly have pre- 
ferred. When the process was completed 
there were approximately 525 different 
classes established. In view of the relatively 
small number of the classes it was thought 
unnecessary to group them into services, as 
ordinarily done in larger jurisdictions. 

Among the additional classification pol- 
icies which the director instituted was that 
of including qualitative in place of quanti- 
tative statements of experience in the mini- 
mum qualification requirements. The state’s 
experience with these provisions thus far 
has proved the experiment to be more than 
worth the additional work which is involved 
in determining the qualitative as distinct 
from the arbitrarily fixed quantitative 
standards necessary to satisfactory perform- 
ance. It is expected that in the complete ap- 
plication of the selection measures, the de- 
vice will serve the purpose of excluding 
those whose experience was distinguished 
more by its length than by its intensity and 
will be found to have admitted others who 
while they would have failed to measure up 
to arbitrary quantitative standards were 
nevertheless able to demonstrate the capac- 
ity which the time element is ordinarily 
presumed to provide. 

While the classification work was in proc- 
ess and again with the assistance of the 
several remaining members of the original 





7 This compares with 1200 class titles for 17,000 posi- 
tions in the original Michigan installation and 535 in 
the Minnesota installation for over 10,000 positions. 
See the first annual reports of these agencies, op. cit., 
p. 8 and p. 10 respectively. 


Public Administration Service staff, work 
was begun on the department’s rules and 
regulations. After careful circulation to de- 
partment heads, and having made them 
available to the general public, a hearing 
was held for the purpose of obtaining sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the rules 
as drafted. Since this was the first public 
appearance of the commission it was not 
surprising that over a hundred persons at- 
tended and offered suggestions which cen- 
tered mainly about the waiver of residence 
and the dismissal procedure. After the neces- 
sary adjustments had been made to accom- 
modate the new plan to the best of these 
suggestions the rules were finally submitted 
to and approved by the Governor late in 
December, 1939. 


STAFFING THE AGENCY 


URING the course of the conduct of 
the classification survey and the draft- 
ing of the rules and regulations the depart- 
ment’s staff was slowly being recruited. Im- 
pressed with the necessity of reducing the 
possible grounds for criticism of the new 
system the director selected all of his tech- 
nical staff from within the borders of the 
state. Tiny area that it is, this was no easy 
task. Using federal registers when they were 
available, working through the colleges and 
universities, and employing the assistance of 
private personnel groups, the nucleus of a 
technical staff was finally collected. Subse- 
quent experience with public reaction to al- 
leged government by “outsiders” has taught, 
for this area at least, the wisdom of this 
effort of working within the confines of the 
local labor market. 

Since most of the staff members were new 
to the public field—though many of them 
were well acquainted with testing and pri- 
vate personnel work—several steps were 
taken to familiarize them with certain of its 
aspects. Thus those who were to later make 
up the classification division were assigned 
to work closely with the staff of the survey 
organization so that when the latter com- 
pleted its work the local men would be able 
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to continue the program. In addition, the 
department employed the services of Mr. 
Norman Powell of the New York City Civil 
Service Commission as consultant to the ex- 
amining division. Again the staff members, 
though familiar with many of the tech- 
niques, were offered an opportunity to watch 
an expert apply them to the public field. 
After four months Mr. Powell returned to 
the jurisdiction from which he had come. 

Thus the survey staff served two func- 
tions: initial installation, and staff training. 
By employing the survey staff in this man- 
ner two objects were served: First, it was 
possible to have the assistance of a group 
which was accustomed to working together 
for the performance of the technical instal- 
lation process; and second, it made feasible 
the use of a permanent staff which was lo- 
cally recruited and which therefore more 
nearly satisfied the political mores of the 
community than would have been possible 
had outside people been employed to assist 
the director.® 


THE RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


ITH its staff selected and trained, its 

rules and regulations adopted, and its 
classification plan completed, the depart- 
ment set about administering its competi- 
tive examination program. In order to 
obviate the possibility of criticisms of favor- 
itism the director specified that his own em- 
ployees should be the first to be examined. 
Two of the seven people then employed on 
the technical staff were separated from the 
service as a result of their failure to appear 
at the head of the list. If newspaper reaction 
is any criterion of the nature of the public’s 
reaction to this move to examine civil serv- 
ice people first, the effort did much to allay 





®Since he is himself new to the state, one of the 
authors can say with some objectivity that had this ef- 
fort to employ local people not been made there is little 
question in his mind but that the amount of public re- 
action against the whole program would have reached 
such heights that it would by now have been replaced 
with the old patronage method of selection. It may well 
be that other jurisdictions in which there is a strong 
feeling against outsiders can use the survey staff in the 
same dual capacities and thus have the advantages of 
both the expert and the locally recruited staff. 


public reaction to the incidence of subse- 
quent failures in the rest of the service. 

The second issue decided by the director 
in the conduct of the examination program 
was the question of the level of the service 
in which the work would be begun. By start- 
ing at the bottom it would be possible in a 
short time to build up a record of a sub- 
stantial number of positions covered. While 
this might assist in persuading the legis- 
lature of the quantity of work performed it 
was nevertheless discarded in favor of a 
process of examining in the higher admin- 
istrative levels first. 

There were several reasons why it was 
felt that the latter procedure was superior 
to the former. In the first place, since it was 
evident that the competitive examination 
method of treating incumbents would pro- 
duce a high turnover within the service, it 
seemed desirable to treat the whole situation 
as if each agency were a new organization. 
This, in turn, dictated the wisdom of se- 
lecting the managerial group first. 

In the second place, and as a corollary of 
the first point, it seemed clear that, if the 
personnel function is indeed the auxiliary 
type of agency which public administration 
theory maintains, then the administrators in 
the line agencies ought to be of some assist- 
ance to the personnel agency in the prepara- 
tion of the examinations which were admin- 
istered to subordinate employees. In short, 
it seemed that if the personnel agency were 
to pay the least bit of attention to the prin- 
ciple of hierarchical control it could not 
build up departmental personnel by build- 
ing superiors on top of subordinates. There 
seemed to be no question but that a person- 
nel agency which thus built from bottom 
to top, selected bureau chiefs after it had 
built up all of the administrative structure 
beneath those persons, would be violating 
the fundamental concept of the personnel 
function as a service agency. The concept 
of serving the line departments as has al- 
ready been observed had been written into 
the statute by those provisions which knit 
the director to the chief executive. 
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N VIEW of the fact that examinations 
have been conducted for but one hun- 
dred of the classes in the state service it must 
be clear that the testing techniques thus 
far employed are not indicative of the 
complete character of the examination pro- 
gram. Thus far probably the most interest- 
ing feature of the program has been the ex- 
tensive use which has been made of the oral 
interview. For the most part the panels have 
been made up of professional and technical 
people in the community rather than of staff 
members. An attempt has been made to use 
these people and their presence to the fullest 
possible extent. In this way it has been pos- 
sible to persuade the public of the depart- 
ment’s sincerity and its standards of per- 
formance. By securing the presence of these 
people on the panel it was also possible to 
inform them in the processes of public per- 
sonnel administration and to enlist their 
future support for the program in a manner 
that could not be equalled under any other 
circumstances. 

If the department has been successful in 
its efforts to use these opportunities for edu- 
cating responsible members of the commu- 
nity they will provide a backbone for the 
personnel reform movement which it will 
take many years to destroy. In other words, 
the wholesale use of these “community ex- 
perts” has not only increased the quality of 
the examinations but it has also made new 
friends for the merit system movement. 

As was stated above, the examination pro- 
gram to date has covered approximately 
one hundred classes. In view of the com- 
petitive examination feature of the statute 
as well as the provision for the rule of one, 
it was to be expected that a substantial num- 
ber of the incumbents would lose their posi- 
tions. Thus far 43 per cent of those taking 
the examinations have failed. Comparing 
these data with the 8.3 per cent that failed 
qualifying examinations in Michigan in 
1938° and the 4.6 per cent that were sepa- 

*See James K. Pollock, “Michigan’s First Year of 


Civil Service,” National Municipal Review, Vol. 
XXVIII, No. 1 (January, 1939) p. 32. 


rated from the service by qualifying exami- 
nations in Minnesota,'® one obtains an ap- 
proximate idea of the amount of adverse 
employee reaction to which the system in 
Rhode Island has been subjected. 

Measured both in terms of this adverse 
response, in terms of the sheer cost of ad- 
ministering the examination program and, 
finally, in terms of the amount of unavoid- 
able injustice done employees by examina- 
tions which do not pretend to distinguish 
accurately to the single percentage point the 
differences between individuals, this com- 
bination of provisions is too costly to justify 
its repetition in other jurisdictions. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


NDER pressure of the remainder of the 
installation process it has not yet been 
possible to hold public hearings on the pay 
plan for the state service and thus complete 
its installation. A survey of wages paid in 
the Rhode Island area in both public and 
private agencies was made several months 
ago, and tentative schedules were prepared 
and submitted to an advisory board of seven 
persons consisting of the finance officers 
and principal employers of the state. To this 
group as a policy-determining agency was 
assigned such problems as the question of 
the minimum wage for the whole service.1! 
Reliance on an advisory group appears to 
offer a convenient means of relieving the di- 
rector of responsibilities which intrude 
seriously upon the chief executive’s respon- 
sibilities for fiscal policy determination. The 
director proposed the creation of the board 
because it provided one more means of link- 
ing the service agency to the office of the 
chief executive. 

Having been approved by the advisory 
board, the tentative salary schedule now 
awaits public hearing and then the consider- 
ation and approval of the new Governor. 


Peculiar statutory provisions made it difficult for 
the Minnesota department to fail as many as might 
normally have been failed by a qualifying examination 


program. 
** Now set tentatively at $70.00 per month. 
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Since the basic efforts are now completed 
and only the broad question of fiscal policy 
remains to be determined it is to be ex- 
pected that the new schedule will be in 
operation in the not too distant future. 

When the exigencies of the installation 
process have permitted, attention has been 
given to problems of staff training. The de- 
partment conducts a weekly seminar for its 
technical staff. Furthermore, ten out of 
thirteen members are also enrolled in 
courses offered by the Institute for Training 
in Municipal Administration.!* A combina- 
tion of these activities has materially im- 
proved the quantity and quality of the staff's 
output. 


HROUGHOUT the whole of the in- 

stallation process very careful attention 
has been given to the public relations aspect 
of each task performed. The director has 
made every effort to make certain that the 
new program has not suffered as a conse- 
quence of either real or apparent bureau- 
cratic callousness to the public’s, employee’s 
or departmental reactions to civil service 
policies and practices. While the relatively 
smal] staff made it impossible to secure the 
full time services of a person who could 
devote his efforts exclusively to public re- 
lations and public information activities, 
nevertheless the gap has been at least par- 
tially filled by the director’s own constant 
efforts in this field. 

There are a number of personnel activi- 
ties which it has thus far been impossible for 
this agency to undertake. Among them, of 
course, must be included training, increased 
use of service ratings, research, welfare and 
recreational programs and a variety of 
others. As the pressures of the installation 
period are relaxed these will be undertaken. 
It must be emphasized that the order in 
which the department’s activities have been 
assumed has been dictated entirely by the 
time sequence involved in putting them to 
work. It does not reflect in any way upon the 


2 The Institute is conducted by the International 
City Managers’ Association. 


long run importance of those that time, has 
decreed must be undertaken last. 


CONCLUSIONS 
[* THE following paragraphs an attempt 

will be made to set forth the more im- 
portant conclusions which the authors feel 
may be drawn from Rhode Island’s effort to 
reform her processes of personnel adminis- 
tration. They are conclusions which are 
products of the local scene; they make no 
pretense at universal applicability. Their 
formulation rests upon the assumption that 
the case study technique is prerequisite to 
the satisfactory development of sound prin- 
ciples of administrative organization and 
procedure. 

1. Public personnel reform rides the wave 
of intense party rivalries. Its principal mo- 
tive force is popular reaction against the 
rapid turnover which accompanies those 
rivalries and its implement is an executive 
who will risk his whole program and per- 
haps his political future in order to hasten 
its accomplishment. 

2. Public hearings on matters of technical 
importance in a new jurisdiction serve but 
two purposes: they lend a democratic ap- 
pearance to procedures—procedures which 
have too little policy content to warrant the 
trouble; and they provide the personnel de- 
partment with an opportunity to educate 
those attending the hearings in the methods 
and objects of civil service. In this respect 
there is a material difference between the 
new and the old civil service jurisdiction 
for in the latter the “public interest” is im- 
plemented by the agents of organizations 
which are either untutored or non-extant in 
the new area. 

g. The use of a locally recruited staff 
helps secure public and official digestion of 
the new personnel program. Since the re- 
form itself is a denial of the familiar asser- 
tion that an old dog cannot be taught new 
tricks it is perhaps accurate to say that if he 
can be taught new tricks it is usually true 
that they can be taught more easily by a 
familiar master than by a complete stranger. 
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Suffice it to say that, without any attempt to 
generalize the conclusion, it may be said 
that local recruitment has been very well 
received in this jurisdiction. 

4. The use of a locally recruited staff— 
involving as it may well do the use of un- 
trained people—is made less difficult from 
an operation point of view by the training 
which may be given it by a survey staff of 
competent technicians brought in from 
other areas. The survey staff may therefore 
be used in a dual installation and training 
capacity. 

5. Subjecting incumbent employees to 
competitive examinations when that process 
is combined with the rule of one and veter- 
ans’ preference is an unnecessarily rigid 
procedure. It results in a high mortality rate 


among employees which in turn generates a 
tremendous amount of adverse reaction to 
the whole program. Furthermore the at- 
tendant administrative costs provide further 
evidence for the case against the use of 
this combined procedure. In fact, it may 
well be that the use of the competitive treat- 
ment of incumbents, even when divorced 
from the other two elements appended here, 
imposes a heavier task upon the new per- 
sonnel agency and upon the virtues of the 
program than either can conveniently sup- 
port. 

Tentative in their character and limited 
in their application, these are the conclu- 
sions dictated by our observations of and 
experiences in the process of installing civil 
service in the nation’s smallest state. 


Maxwell A. DeVoe was, until recently, Director, Rhode Island State 
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tion and Personnel Management, Office of Personnel, United States 
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Occupational Outlook Research 


DONALD H. DAVENPORT and EMMETT H. WELCH 





HE occupational, industrial, and re- 

gional patterns of the nation’s labor 

force are very different today from 
what they were at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, and still more different from 
what they were just after the Civil War.’ 
With the growth of the country’s labor force 
from 12.9 million gainful workers in 1870 
to 29.1 million in 1900 and 48.8 million in 
1930,” certain occupational groups have in- 
creased at significantly faster rates than the 
total labor force, other groups at signifi- 
cantly slower rates. 

From 1870 to 1930, the proportion of 
gainful workers attached to agriculture de- 
clined heavily and consistently. In 1870, 
more than half of all the gainful workers in 
the United States were engaged in agri- 
cultural occupations; in 1930, only a fifth 
of the country’s labor force were so engaged. 
After 1910 not only the relative proportion 
but also the absolute number of gainful 
workers in agriculture declined significantly, 
the census figures indicating that a rise from 
6.8 million persons in 1870 to 11.6 million 
in 1910 was followed by a drop to 10.5, mil- 
lion in 1930. 

The steady decline in the proportion of 
gainful workers in agriculture has been ac- 

1For a comprehensive treatment of changes in the 
occupational-industrial distribution of the labor force 
see H. D. Anderson and P. E. Davidson, Occupational 
Trends in the United States, Stanford University Press, 
._ are from Census Bureau release of October 
23, 1938, Industrial Distribution of the Labor Force: 
1870 to 1930. Preliminary tabulations of the 1940 cen- 
sus data indicate a labor force of approximately 52.8 


million persons. However, this figure is not entirely 
comparable with the data from earlier censuses. 


companied by a relative increase in the labor 
force engaged in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits. Gainful workers in these 
pursuits increased from 20.5 per cent of all 
gainful workers in 1870 to 28.9 per cent in 
1930. In two major categories approximately 
the same proportion of all gainful workers 
are to be found in successive census 
decades—domestic and personal services 
(about 10 per cent) and forestry and fishing 
(less than 1 per cent)—although the number 
of workers, naturally, increased. In the six 
remaining occupational-industrial catego- 
ries (clerical, mineral extraction, profes- 
sional services, public service, transporta- 
tion and communication, and trade), the 
rate of increase in number of gainful 
workers rose far more rapidly during this 
period than did the rate of increase in the 
over-all number of gainful workers. 

Of the industrial-occupational categories 
with an expanding proportion of the coun- 
try’s labor force from 1870 to 1990, the cleri- 
cal group expanded most rapidly, the num- 
ber of workers increasing almost 50 fold 
from 81,600 in 1870 to 4,025,000 in 1930. 
The least rapidly expanding of these groups 
was the extraction of minerals in which a 
five-fold increase raised the number of work- 
ers from about 190,000 to close to 1,000,000. 
In the four other groups the number of 
workers increased seven fold or more: pro- 
fessional service showed a gain from .34 to 
3-3 million; public service, a gain from .og 
to .86 million; transportation and com- 
munication, a gain from .54 to 3.8 million; 
trade, a gain from .88 to 6.1 million. 
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CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


4 ese changes in the distribution of the na- 
tion’s labor force with respect to specific 
occupations and industries have been even 
more marked than the changes with respect 
to industrial-occupational groups. For ex- 
ample, the number of electricians, chauf- 
feurs, auto mechanics, and automotive de- 
signers has grown tremendously while the 
number of lamp lighters, coachmen, and 
footmen has declined. In relation to the total 
labor force the number of blacksmiths, car- 
riage makers, and stablemen has declined 
while the number of tire builders, auto- 
mobile assemblers, and car washers has 
grown. 

Broadly speaking, the never-ending 
changes in the occupational, industrial, and 
regional patterns of the country’s labor force 
may be said to reflect corresponding changes 
in the patterns of employment opportuni- 
ties. To illustrate, the expanded demand for 
machinists, tool makers, die makers, sheet 
metal workers, millwrights, and similar 
skilled craftsmen under the impetus of the 
defense program will significantly increase 
the number of workers in these crafts during 
the next five years. The prospective shortage 
of workers in these pursuits is due, in large 
part, to the preceding period of curtailed 
employment opportunities during which 
training was materially retarded and skills 
already acquired deteriorated from disuse. 

To illustrate further, the unusual expan- 
sion of such defense industries as aircraft, 
ship-building, and machine tools will even- 
tually draw enough new workers into these 
industries to assure large permanent addi- 
tions to their labor forces just as the gradual 
decline of such industries as railroad trans- 
portation, anthracite coal mining, and cot- 
ton textile production in New England has 
diverted enough new workers from these in- 
dustries to bring about large permanent 
shrinkages in the proportion of the labor 
force attached to these industries. Likewise, 
the regional patterns of the labor force are 
gradually reshaped as the result of the 
changing pressures brought about by the 


migration of established industries and the 
growth or the decline of local industries. 


Lac IN LABoR ADJUSTMENT TO CHANGING 
ConDITIONS 
HIFTS in the labor force do not occur 
promptly and smoothly in response to 
changes in employment opportunities. On 
the contrary, they are slow and adjustment 
is often incomplete. There are many factors 
which hinder the adjustment of the labor 
force to changes in employment opportuni- 
ties. Hope for future employment, lack of 
knowledge of where to go, lack of savings, 
family ties, home ownership, and personal 
friendships retard the migration of workers 
from depressed communities where employ- 
ment opportunities are permanently cur- 
tailed. The curtailment may be due to the 
depletion of some natural resource or the 
withdrawal of an industry on which a local- 
ity had relied for jobs. 

The liquidation in 1936 of the Amoskeag 
Textile Mills in Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire illustrates the latter situation. In a 
sample of more than a thousand Amoskeag 
workers who stayed in Manchester only two- 
fifths of the men and one-fifth of the women 
were able to find some private employment 
within the 22 months following loss of job 
at the time of the closing of the mills.? The 
cut-over region of the Great Lakes is one 
example of an area where a natural resource 
has been exhausted. There has been some 
emigration from the area but many of the 
workers “having started farming on soil 
fairly well adapted to part-time farming, but 
distinctly unsuited for full-time operation, 
were unable to move to better locations.” 4 


CCUPATIONAL attachment is an im- 
portant factor which causes a lag in the 
adjustment of the labor supply to changes in 
employment opportunities. A study of men 
and women who in 1936 still considered 
themselves to be weavers and loom fixers was 





* Creamer and Coulter—Labor and the Shut Down of 
Amoskeag, p. 138. 
*Goodrich—Migration and Economic Opportunity, 


p. 185. 
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carried on in Philadelphia. It was found that 
“the labor market of weavers and loom fixers 
. . . had a surplus of unemployed workers. 
Many of them had been out of employment 
a long time, and there is little chance of their 
working again at their chosen occupation, 
either because their looms are no longer 
used, or because their former employers 
have gone out of business or have moved 
the business out of Philadelphia.” > The 
tenacity of weavers and loom fixers to a de- 
clining occupation seems to have resulted 
from complex factors, including family tra- 
dition, advanced age, possession of a high- 
skilled trade, and limited substitute oppor- 
tunities. 

Age, and length of employment with a 
single employer, both make for immobility. 
A study made in Philadelphia showed that 
“the textile weavers with longest unbroken 
records of jobs reported the most unemploy- 
ment in subsequent years, once they lost 
their jobs.”’® ““Among hosiery workers, those 
who reported longest service at the mill 
prior to its closing reported longest unem- 
ployment after lay-off.” 7 


A PROLONGED period of widespread 
unemployment, such as has been ex- 
perienced in this country since 1930, re- 
tards the adjustment of the labor force to 
changes in employment opportunities and, 
in addition, creates new maladjustments. 
Unequal incidence of unemployment cre- 
ates unequal readjustments of labor supply. 
Maladjustments develop even when unem- 
ployment is severe in all occupations. For 
example, the more skilled occupations, in 
which opportunities are relatively most 
numerous during periods of full employ- 





5 Ten Years of Worker Experience of Philadelphia 
Weavers and Loom Fixers, p. 42. It must not be con- 
cluded that all weavers and loom fixers were totally 
immobile. Because of the method of selection of the 
sample the more mobile workers were excluded. 

® From an article by Gladys L. Palmer, “The Mobility 
of Weavers in Three Textile Centers,” scheduled for 
publication in a forthcoming issue of the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. 

7™Gladys L. Palmer and Constance Williams, Reem- 
ployment of Philadelphia Hosiery Workers After Shut 
Downs, p. 38. 


ment, are the ones that suffer the greatest 
depletion of labor supply during depres- 
sions because of loss or obsolescence of skills, 
shifting of workers to less skilled work, and 
the curtailment or stoppage of the flow of 
new entrants. 

Examples that have been cited illustrate 
the lags and frictions in the adjustment of 
the labor force to changes in employment 
opportunities. It should be noted also that 
an expansion in the labor force to adjust to 
increases in employment opportunities 
often acquires a momentum that carries it 
too far. For example, the need for migratory 
workers to harvest crops in California and 
Florida almost always results in an excess 
of job seekers. Likewise, changes frequently 
take place in the characteristics and compo- 
sition of the labor force for reasons not di- 
rectly dependent on changes in the patterns 
of employment opportunities. For example, 
the high birth rates among rural white and 
negro families are not caused by relatively 
good opportunities for local employment. 

Similarly, changes in social and economic 
mores and customs, such as the attitude 
toward the employment of married women, 
of children, and of aged persons, have had 
a marked effect on the composition of the 
labor force. As a result it is probably true 
that no occupation, industry, or region ever 
maintains an exact balance between job 
seekers and available jobs. 


FUNCTION OF OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK 
RESEARCH 


HANGES in the patterns of labor supply 
corresponding to changes in employ- 
ment opportunities take place over a period 
of years and are accompanied by innumer- 
able “weather signs.” It is the purpose of oc- 
cupational outlook research to study the 
trends in employment opportunities, the 
trends in labor force, and the “weather 
signs’ indicating future trends in both. Out 
of such research and study it is hoped that 
the patterns of the future can, in part, be 
forecast. 
The growth or decline of job opportu- 
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nities relative to the growth or decline in the 
number of job seekers is only one among 
the many factors that need to be studied 
before the employment prospects of differ- 
ent occupations, industries, or regions can 
be measured. Unless the underlying causes 
are carefully studied, the trends in gainful 
workers and in employment can be of 
limited value only in adding to our under- 
standing of how the national economy’s 
utilization of human resources has evolved, 
or in increasing our ability to forecast the 
lines along which evolution is likely to take 
place. Occupational outlook research must 
venture upon the extremely complex task 
of analyzing the major factors affecting the 
supply of and the demand for labor. 

On the supply side, for example, it is im- 
possible to understand or predict the growth 
of the total labor force in the United States 
without giving consideration to birth rates 
and death rates, to immigration from 
abroad, and to the changing age composition 
of a population that is gradually growing 
older. Over and above the vital statistics 
of the problem, it is necessary to take into 
account those changes in laws, customs, and 
practices which affect such factors as the age 
at which boys and girls are first employed, 
the age at which older workers retire, the 
types of employment available to women, 
and the proportion of married women in 
the labor market. 


- ANALYZING the growth of the labor 
supply in particular occupations or in- 
dustries a number of conditioning facts 
must be taken into account. Among these 
are: the prestige attached to law, medicine, 
teaching, and other professions as compared 
with the disfavor attached to domestic serv- 
ice and certain other employments; various 
color, sex, nationality, or religious preju- 
dices that bar certain groups of workers 
from particular occupations or industries; 
the operation of special influences tending 
to retard the occupational mobility of work- 
ers with prolonged service such as the rigid 
seniority rules of the railroad industry; the 


operation of special influences tending to 
limit the accession of new workers such as 
the elaborate apprenticeship system of the 
printing trades; and the extent to which 
certain groups of employers may follow the 
practice of trying to recruit a labor force 
always somewhat larger than the available 
volume of employment. 

A proper understanding of regional 
changes in labor supply calls for the analysis 
of fertility and reproduction differentials 
between such areas as the rural parts of the 
South, where the natural increase of popu- 
lation continues to bring forward large an- 
nual increments of new workers, and the 
industrial cities of the Northeast, where the 
maintenance and increase of population are 
largely dependent upon the migration of 
rural youth. 


Factors AFFECTING OCCUPATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT 

pe employment opportunities in par- 

ticular occupations, industries, and re- 
gions are constantly being modified by an 
intricate complex of factors. Analysis and 
evaluation of these also form a necessary 
part of the task of occupational outlook re- 
search. To begin with, the trends of employ- 
ment should be related to the trends 
of production, productivity, and working 
hours out of which they arise. Likewise, the 
trends of production, productivity, and 
working hours should be explained in terms 
of their major underlying causes. 

Trends in volume of production are af- 
fected by such factors as changes in the 
amount and distribution of national in- 
come; changes in consumer preferences; 
changes in the size of the population, its rate 
of growth, and its age and geographical dis- 
tribution; the evolution of new industrial 
techniques, apparatus, and materials; the 
discovery, exploitation, and depletion of 
natural resources; the changing structure 
of wholesale and retail prices; the expansion 
or contraction of consumer credit; varia- 
tions in outlays on public works and na- 
tional defense; developments in the field of 
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foreign trade; changing fiscal and banking 
policies; and the functioning of price and 
production controls. 

Labor-saving devices and other devel- 
opments which are responsible for rising 
levels of productivity in practically all parts 
of the economic system should be studied. 
In considering technological progress spe- 
cial stress should be laid on the question of 
how far such progress may tend to render 
certain skills wholly or partially obsolete 
while increasing the need for others. Finally, 
the extent to which the decrease of labor 
requirements through gains in man-hour 
output may be offset by the reduction of 
working hours must be examined. 


_ economic prospects which await new 
workers in a particular occupation, in- 
dustry, and region are largely determined 
by the changes in the number of available 
jobs relative to the supply of job seekers. 
Economic prospects are likewise affected by 
many other factors which must be identified 
and examined. Perhaps the most important 
of these supplementary fields of inquiry is 
the study of weekly, monthly, and yearly 
earnings as determined by wage rates and 
stability of employment. If a worker trains 
himself to qualify as a toolmaker rather than 
a carpenter, as a plumber rather than an 
aviation mechanic, as a schoolteacher rather 
than an accountant—if, in short, a worker 
sets out to earn a livelihood by acquiring 
some one specific set of occupational skills 
—what difference is that likely to make in his 
earning power? How, likewise, will a 
worker’s earning power be affected if he 
becomes more or less permanently attached 
to the labor force of any one industry rather 
than that of any other—e.g. machinists in 
railroad repair shops as compared with ma- 
chinists in machine-tool plants, common 
laborers in building construction as com- 
pared with common laborers in factories 
and shops, bookkeepers in banks as com- 
pared with bookkeepers in department 
stores? Finally, to what extent are there re- 
gional differentials in the earning power of 


workers engaged in the same occupation? 


I‘ CONSIDERING occupational or in- 
dustrial differences in the average earn- 
ing power of gainful workers, a whole series 
of closely related problems must also be 
taken into account. For example, how long 
and costly is the period of education, ap- 
prenticeship, and training which workers 
must undergo to secure work in occupations 
of relatively high average earning power? 
What proportion of the youth who under- 
take to acquire that training eventually suc- 
ceed in qualifying for those occupations? 
What skills and aptitudes must workers have 
to perform satisfactorily on a given job? At 
what age may workers in various occupa- 
tions expect to reach the maximum earning 
rate? Until what age may such workers ex- 
pect to receive maximum earnings? How do 
individual occupations differ with regard 
to the chances for promotion? What is the 
length of service required before such pro- 
motion becomes possible? How are the pros- 
pects for promotion affected by seniority, ef- 
ficiency rating, or related practices which 
may be peculiar to an industry? Are the ad- . 
vancement prospects for workers with little 
or no specialized skills better in certain in- 
dustries and regions than in others? 

The full list of significant fields of in- 
quiry in occupational outlook research is 
much too long to be enumerated in the pres- 
ent discussion. Those not yet mentioned 
include such important problems as the 
comparative opportunities for male and 
female workers in given lines of employ- 
ment; occupational and industrial differ- 
ences in the age composition of the labor 
force; the requirements as to union mem- 
bership for obtaining jobs; and the evalua- 
tion of employment opportunities as be- 
tween urban and rural communities as well 
as between urban communities of varying 
size. In short, occupational outlook research 
includes the investigation of all those fac- 
tors which make for occupational, indus- 
trial, and regional differences in the eco- 
nomic prospects of workers or job seekers. 
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PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF RESEARCH 


HAT ends are served by occupational 

outlook research other than adding to 
and clarifying our understanding of the util- 
ization of human resources in the economic 
system? Occupational outlook research finds 
its most important practical applications in 
the field of vocational education and train- 
ing and in the closely associated fields of vo- 
cational guidance, counseling, and _place- 
ment. The usefulness of such research to 
educational authorities in particular was 
stressed by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education in its report of Febru- 
ary, 1938, urging, among other recommen- 
dations, the creation of an Occupational 
Outlook Service in the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The following quotation 
from the report presents the problems to be 
met: § 


. the great problem in the education and 
adjustment of youth is one of facilitating the flow 
of young people from the schools into the various 
occupations among which they should be distrib- 
uted as adults. Under present conditions, atten- 
tion must be concentrated on the gap between 
school and work, and measures of amelioration 
must be concentrated upon narrowing that gap by 
any available means. 

The problem, however, is not merely one of 
transferring the student from some kind of a 
school to some kind of a job, with as little delay 
between as possible. In the later years of high 
school and in college, every young person should 
have at least a general idea of the type of occupa- 
tion he will eventually be able to enter. His oc- 
cupational interests should serve to give integra- 
tion and reality to his educational experience. 
The schools should adapt their programs accord- 
ingly. Finally, when the youth leaves school, there 
should be appropriate facilities to assist him, not 
merely to find a job, but to find the right job. 

At present, no one can advise young people 
with any assurance as to the relative opportunities 
in the various occupational fields to which their 
abilities may be suited. The available information 
is scattered, fragmentary, and frequently unreliable. 
Moreover, the lack of adequate information makes 
it impossible for schools to place their offerings of 
vocational courses in accordance with prospective 
outlets for graduates. The lack of information is 
also the basis of much conflict between employer 
and labor groups, particularly in connection with 
matters of apprenticeship and of vocational train- 
ing of all types. 


’The Advisory Committee on Education, Report of 
the Committee, February 1938, pp. 104-105. 


An occupational outlook service is needed that 
will provide a clear description of each of the major 
occupations or group of minor occupations, the 
kind of a life each occupation offers, the character 
of the preparation essential to it, the numbers 
employed and the trend of employment, the num- 
ber of new employees taken on each year, and the 
numbers of youth in each year of college or secon- 
dary school preparation who have the intention of 
entering the occupation if possible. Such infor- 
mation presented in its historical, geographical, 
and technological setting would go far toward pro- 
viding individuals with a broad objective and 
factual basis for making the choice of an occupa- 
tion and deciding upon the kind of training to 
pursue. 


: oe findings of occupational outlook re- 
search can be of great practical value to 
all groups of persons concerned with work- 
ing out smoother adjustments between labor 
supply and labor demand. Educational au- 
thorities aiming to integrate the schooling 
of youth with their job careers are one such 
group. Other groups include public officials 
administering the placement activities of 
state and local employment services; public 
officials administering work projects and 
training programs for youth (National 
Youth Administration and Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps) or for adult workers (Work 
Projects Administration); public officials 
administering the basic training, refresher 
courses, and apprenticeship programs de- 
signed to assure an adequate body of work- 
ers for defense purposes; education and re- 
search directors of the various labor unions; 
and personnel officers in private industry 
and public service. The individual worker, 
adult no less than youth, trying to make up 
his own mind as to the most promising kind 
of a career is also vitally interested in the 
findings of occupational outlook research. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM 


: oe Occupational Outlook Service of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is undertak- 
ing to explore certain segments of the broad 
field of occupational outlook research that 
has been outlined. The broad trends and 
changing patterns of employment oppor- 
tunities and labor force as indicated by the 
census of population, the census of manu- 
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facturer, and the employment indexes of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics are being 
analyzed and interpreted. The probable im- 
pact of the defense program on the aggre- 
gate number of employment opportunities 
and their distribution is being estimated. 
Obviously, however, no attempt will be 
made to forecast complete comprehensive 
patterns of employment opportunities. Such 
future patterns must necessarily depend on 
a multitude of factors the operation of 
which can only be guessed at—technological 
changes of all kinds, shifts in consuming 
habits, the extent and duration of the de- 
fense program, and many other factors that 
affect demands for various skills. 

The Division will study and make fore- 
casts for specific industries, specific occupa- 
tions, and specific regions that are providing 
rapidly expanding or rapidly contracting 


Opportunities for employment. Further- 
more, the operation of specific factors affect- 
ing the number or distribution of employ- 
ment opportunities such as technological 
changes, the changing age distribution of 
the population, the migration of industry, 
and the development of new products will 
be analyzed and their probable effects fore- 
cast. 

As the work develops it is hoped that data 
from many sources will be brought together 
for the first time, that new agencies will be 
stimulated to provide information, that 
agencies now working in the field will be 
encouraged to expand their efforts and co- 
operate more effectively until reliable re- 
ports can be anticipated by all persons in- 
terested in occupational outlook—teachers, 
counselors, personnel men, and work 
seekers. 


Donald H. Davenport is Chief of the Employment and Occupational 
Outlook Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Emmett H. Welch is Chief of the Division of Occupational Outlook, 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 














The National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL 





HE National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel is under the 
joint direction of the United States 
Civil Service Commission and the National 
Resources Planning Board. The Roster is a 
precise index of the country’s scientists and 
other specially qualified citizens. Of especial 
significance to those interested in personnel 
recruitment and selection are the means 
which have been employed by the Roster 
in rapidly bringing together a composite 
storehouse of detailed information concern- 
ing the whereabouts, capacities, and special 
qualifications of that segment of the citi- 
zenry whose utility in a national emergency 
is clearly defined by their special knowledge 
and whose service may be indispensable. 


NEED FOR THE ROSTER 


N THE summer of 1940 it became in- 

creasingly apparent that there was no one 
source to which the federal government 
could turn to locate the many different types 
of individuals who had skills important to 
the prosecution of the intricate and com- 
plicated defense program. To those con- 
cerned with national personnel planning, 
it seemed clear that the development of a 
central register, nation-wide in scope and 
detailed in operation, was essential in the 
daily task of recruiting highly trained in- 
dividuals for many specialized tasks. In 
August, 1940, the Roster was a theory and 
an idea; by December, 1940, it had been 
sufficiently developed so that it was supply- 
ing actual defense needs. 

Those charged with the design of the 
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central Roster commenced their task with 
but few guide-lines. In a very general way, 
census figures showed that there were ap- 
proximately a half-million individuals in 
the United States with scientific or profes- 
sional training. It was also known that the 
whole field of scientific and professional 
knowledge could be broken into many com- 
ponents covering the whole range of dis- 
ciplines in the social sciences and human- 
ities as well as in the natural sciences from 
the “a” of anthropology to the “z’ of 


‘ ”? 


z 
zoology. The first problem of the Roster 
staff and its consultants was to subdivide 
these sciences and disciplines into their spe- 
cialized constituent parts. Strangely enough 
it was soon discovered that this had never 
been done. Then the scientifically and pro- 
fessionally qualified individuals had to be 
listed in relation to their specialties or com- 
binations of specialties. 
aon the procedure employed in 
constructing the Roster has been to 
send an unusually comprehensive question- 
naire to the highly trained individuals of 
the country. Obviously no single question- 
naire could be constructed to cover such a 
variety of subjects as the placement and 
training categories of personnel adminis- 
tration, the quantum theory, and electro- 
phoresis in chemistry. Accordingly, a gen- 
eral questionnaire was constructed to elicit 
such basic data as age, citizenship, educa- 
tion, employment background and military 
connections, and a separate list, known as a 
“technical check list,” was prepared for each 
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scientific field in which experts were to be 
circularized. Technical check lists have so 
far been developed in about fifty specialized 
fields, and, according to the field under 
survey, one or more such lists accompany 
the questionnaire sent to each individual. 
The preliminary sources of information 
concerning the locations of scientists and 
other skilled individuals were found in the 
name and address lists of the national pro- 
fessional, technological, and scientific so- 
cieties. For example, the names and ad- 
dresses of some sixty thousand engineers 
were procured from the major engineer- 
ing societies; in personnel administration, 
membership lists were secured from the 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada, the Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration, the Personnel Sections of the 
Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment and the American Management Asso- 
ciation, Industrial Relations Counsellors, 
Inc., the Personnel Club of New York, the 
American College Personnel Association, 
and other personnel groups. In addition, 
through the cooperation of the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly, questionnaires have been for- 
warded to the heads of all of the country’s 
established merit agencies for distribution 
to staff technicians. 
Membership in a national professional so- 
ciety is not necessary in order to receive a 
questionnaire from the National Roster. In 
chemistry, for example, members of the 
American Chemical Society, numbering 
some twenty-five thousand individuals, were 
circularized. In addition, the names of more 
than forty thousand other chemists without 
society affiliations were also circularized. 
Through such means, the National Roster 
at the moment has been in contact with 
nearly two hundred thousand scientists and 
other specialists in more than fifty different 
fields of scientific and specialized endeavor. 


THE CopING PROCEDURE 
& SOON as a scientist or other specialist 
fills out his questionnaire and selects 
the fields in which he is most competent, he 


returns the completed blanks to the Wash- 
ington office of the Roster. In this office, the 
qualitative information on the question- 
naire is coded—that is, it is reduced to nu- 
merical form. The numerical code data con- 
cerning each individual are then punched 
on the five 80-column punch-cards allotted 
to that individual. 

The technical procedures by means of 
which the individual’s name and many of his 
qualitative characteristics are reduced to un- 
equivocal numbers have involved the de- 
velopment by the staff of the Roster of a 
variety of complicated code manuals. Thus, 
for example, the geographical regions out- 
side of America with which a scientist may 
have had intimate acquaintance are re- 
duced to a series of three numbers. In order 
to do this, the 999 most important geograph- 
ical areas in the world had to be determined 
in advance, and this involved a predetermi- 
nation of the significance of experience and 
familiarity with one section of the globe 
over another. As a result, the selection of 
the country’s scientists in any given field 
who also have had intimate experience with 
French Indo-China or Libya is now but a 
matter of minutes. 

By the same token, each scientific field 
has been broken down into its operating spe- 
cialties. Most of the readers of this article 
have already received a check list in the 
field of personnel administration and are 
thus conversant with the method which has 
been used in separating and cataloging the 
variety of operating functions within this 
field. Similarly, the field of chemistry has 
been reduced to some 191 sub-operations. 

Interestingly enough, the development of 
these breakdowns, which in many cases have 
proven to be no easy task, has provided a 
new type of analytical classification of the 
operations which compose many sciences 
and professions. In the development of the 
commodity list used in conjunction with 
the technical check list for economics, a mil- 
lion items normally passing in international 
commerce were grouped and regrouped to a 
final commodity check list of some five 
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hundred major headings of raw and manu- 
factured products. 

It is recognized that no matter how com- 
pletely the qualitative and quantitative in- 
formation developed by a questionnaire 
may be reduced to numerical form and en- 
tered on punch-cards, there will still be 
items which must require the evaluation of 
experts if competent individuals are to be 
selected from the Roster for specialized 
work. Accordingly, so-called consulting com- 
mittees have been or are being appointed 
in the various scientific and professional 
fields which the Roster has so far surveyed. 
These committees serve without compensa- 
tion and are composed of the most eminent 
available members of the fields under sur- 
vey. Thus, when the Roster is faced with a 
selection problem difficult of analysis, these 
committees can be immediately called into 
action to furnish advice which could be 
rendered only by persons intimately ac- 
quainted with the particular field of science 
and with the individuals who are competent 
in that field. 


UsE as A CONSERVATION DEVICE 

emnton the very beginning, the National 
Resources Planning Board and the Civil 
Service Commission have emphasized an in- 
terest in the Roster as a conservation device. 
The history of the indiscriminate use of 
highly trained British and French scientists 
in combat service in the last war has served 
as a warning to all other nations. Those in 
charge of the Roster have studied as com- 
pletely as possible the procedures of the 

totalitarian nations and of Great Britain. 
Modern warfare presupposes careful plan- 
ning and the utilization of every resource, 
human and natural, to the best possible ad- 
vantage. Through the mechanism of Amer- 
ica’s National Roster, there is available an 
adequate method of conserving existing 
research or scientific activity being carried 
on outside of the government service, and 
at the same time of recruiting scientists for 
necessary federal work. In recruiting for de- 
fense activity, every effort is being made to 


avoid the destruction of active research 
teams in well-functioning educational de- 
partments or industrial plants by calling 
upon individuals for national service when 
other equally well-trained individuals are 
available but who, without some device such 
as the Roster, would be unknown. If “pri- 
orities” in highly trained scientists must be 
established, for example, the Roster will 
provide an invaluable tool in making such 
selections. 


HE analytical method by which quali- 

fications of scientists covered in the sur- 
vey are coded and reduced to punch-cards 
permits the rapid selection of individuals 
qualified to meet practically any personnel 
contingency in the sciences or professions. 
As an hypothesis, should a defense agency 
require the services of a radio-physicist 
skilled in micro-waves and electronics, with 
a speaking and reading knowledge of Ger- 
man and Spanish, with familiarity with 
French methods of research, with a reserve 
military commission, within a certain age 
group, and a resident of a particular area 
of the country, such an individual could be 
located immediately and his qualifications 
could be certified at once to the employing 
department. 

Even though the Roster has at the present 
time developed information concerning less 
than two hundred thousand of the country’s 
specialists, it is already in active operation 
as a recruiting agency. It is not an unusual 
day’s work to locate the names of chemists 
skilled in explosives, physicists trained in 
aerodynamics, and psychologists with a 
speaking knowledge of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 

The successful development of the Roster 
in four months could not have been accom- 
plished without the efficient work of the 
technical, advisory, and consulting staffs of 
the project. The executive officer of the 
project, Mr. James C. O’Brien, an experi- 
enced executive of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, deserves especial credit 
for the whole achievement. The National 
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Research Council, through its officially ap- 
pointed representative on the Roster, Dr. 
John S. Nicholas of Yale University, has 
done much to facilitate the indexing of in- 
dividuals in the physical and natural sci- 
ences. The contributions of Professor Carl 
C. Brigham of Princeton in the social sci- 
ences have been of great significance, as have 
been those of President W. H. Cowley of 
Hamilton College in education, and Dr. 
Waldo Leland of the American Council of 
Learned Societies in the humanities. 


COMPLETE COOPERATION RECEIVED 

[* THE field of personnel administration, 

complete cooperation has been received 
from the executive directors and secretaries 
of the American Management Association, 
the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada, the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management, the Personnel 
Research Federation, the National Civil 
Service Reform League, the Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration, the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, the Personnel 
Club of New York, and other outstanding 
personnel specialists familiar with problems 
and procedures in public and private per- 
sonnel administration. 

The Roster is a defense project and is at 
the present time serving the defense agencies 
of the country, but the idea of the Roster 
may well transcend the present emergency 
situation. Now that a national list of this 
sort has been developed, the question is 
often asked whether or not it will be main- 
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tained and enlarged. The Roster is com- 
pletely democratic in its application. If a 
person claims scientific capacity, he is fur- 
nished with an opportunity for immediate 
registration in the Roster. 

The use of such a central register as a re- 
cruiting tool for federal, state, and munici- 
pal agencies is worthy of exploration. Cer- 
tainly the nation’s scientists and other 
specialists have demonstrated a willingness, 
if not an actual eagerness, to cooperate with 
the federal government in the development 
of the list. This is clearly attested by returns 
received to questionnaires sent out. For ex- 
ample, twenty-four thousand of the twenty- 
five thousand members of the American 
Chemical Society who received blanks have 
returned them. So far g2 per cent of the 
questionnaires sent to the country’s physi- 
cists have been returned. Thus it seems clear 
that in working with the Roster’s list of 
names one is working with virtually all the 
individuals in the country who fall into any 
given special category. 

This completeness is especially important 
in certain defense fields. A thorough rearm- 
ament program for a nation the size of ours 
is almost infinitely complicated and has 
many unsuspected facets. The National 
Roster, representing in the ultimate less 
than the cost of one bombing plane, is cer- 
tainly an important, rapid, and accurate in- 
strument for the proper selection of defense 
personnel. Its ultimate usefulness in many 
other fields also deserves serious considera- 
tion. 


Leonard Carmichael is Director of the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel and President of Tufts College. 

















The Seminar Technique in Employee 


Training 


RICHARD O. NIEHOFF anv CALVIN V. DAVIS 





UT OF the magnitude and complex- 
ity of the tasks faced by the Tennes- 


see Valley Authority in carrying out 
its broad statutory purposes have come a 
number of significant problems of employee 
training created by the necessity of culti- 
vating in the professional staff a breadth of 
vision sufficient to meet the challenge. Ex- 
perience has demonstrated that the seminar 
technique, in which a large number of the 
Authority’s staff participated voluntarily, 
offered a vehicle for an organized and de- 
liberate process of professional study and 
discussion which contributed to the intel- 
lectual understandings upon which the co- 
ordination of practical efforts ultimately 
depends. 

More specifically, the comprehensive de- 
velopment of a complete river system for 
several interrelated purposes, such as flood 
control, navigation, and power, makes new 
demands on the administrative and tech- 
nical engineering staff of the agency under- 
taking such responsibility, for there are few 
earlier projects which offer comparable pat- 
terns. The T.V.A. represents the most ex- 
tensive attempt to date to achieve the great- 
est possible use of all of the water of a whole 
river system. The construction and opera- 
tion of a system of dams and reservoirs de- 
signed to yield the maximum public benefits 
requires an orderly accumulation, organiza- 
tion, and analysis of economic and engineer- 
ing data based on a more complex concep- 
tion of use than is typically considered by 
most practicing engineers. The answers 
cannot be found in engineering handbooks. 


Curricula of engineering colleges do not 
give consideration to projects of this scope. 
There is little professional writing on this 
subject. Widespread engineering experience 
with multiple-purpose projects is not to be 
had, and recruitment of engineers fully ex- 
perienced in this broad field is consequently 
impossible. The only practical alternative 
which the Authority could adopt to meet its 
needs was to organize, coordinate, and train 
its own staff of engineers—men who are 
already well qualified in the usual special- 
ized fields of engineering—to assume these 
more complex duties. 


EVOLUTION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SEMINAR 


Sper possible value of a seminar study 
of the engineering problems involved 
in a multiple-purpose river development 
program was not apparent from the begin- 
ning of the Authority. For several years a 
large number of the T.V.A. engineering 
staff had participated actively in the broad 
program of in-service training activities of 
both a technical and non-technical nature, 
but the subjects studied were typically those 
which paralleled college and university 
courses. Instruction in these fields, however, 
did not satisfy the interests of those en- 
gineers who were particularly interested in 
focusing critical attention on the distinctive 
features of T.V.A. engineering experience. 
No doubt one of the reasons that ultimately 
led to the adoption of the seminar technique 
lay in the fact that no one person could pos- 
sibly have provided the necessary instruc- 
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tion. The very complexity of the subject 
matter necessitated the cooperation of a 
number of persons who were specializing 
in various aspects of the project. Further- 
more, some device was needed to identify 
the common interests of these specialized 
workers. 

Finally the term “economics of multiple- 
purpose projects” was devised to express 
the scope of this new field of study. This title 
appeared along with many others on a sur- 
vey form which was used to canvass the train- 
ing interests and needs of the engineering 
staff. Thirty-five persons expressed interest 
in this subject, a number sufficient to war- 
rant careful planning. A seminar leader 
was selected who, with the aid of an advisory 
committee of several top-ranking engineers 
and the representative of the training di- 
vision, began to translate this vague general 
concept into a concrete training activity. 
The objectives formulated for the seminar 
were stated as follows: 

1. To study the theoretical principles of 
unified river planning; 

2. To study case histories of multiple- 
purpose projects; 

3. To identify the general engineering 
principles in the planning and management 
of multiple-purpose reservoirs as a basis for 
sound public policy to guide new develop- 
ments. 

Early in the planning of the seminar pro- 
gram it was decided that a series of lectures 
by the chief planning engineers, plus the 
preparation of case studies by members of 
the seminar, would be a desirable organiza- 
tion of efforts to achieve these objectives. 
This combination of lectures to cover basic 
principles and case studies to give breadth 
of application to the principles promised to 
use the talents of all of the participants. 
After the content of the background lec- 
tures was sketched, twelve river basin sys- 
tems! were selected for study. These were 
located in various parts of the country, and 





1The river systems selected for study included the 
following: Hudson, Central Valley, Salt, Brazos, 
Columbia, Colorado, Ohio, Cumberland, Colorado of 
Texas, Santee-Cooper, Susquehanna, and Delaware. 


had one or more multiple-purpose projects 


‘in operation or projected. They also served 


various combinations of multiple-purposes, 
such as navigation, flood control, power, 
water supply and irrigation. Twelve profes- 
sional engineers who had expressed interest 
in the subject were each asked to assume 
leadership of a group of at least two other 
employees who would work with them on 
the river studies. 

The regular 1939 autumn announcement 
of educational opportunities issued to all 
employees carried a tentative description of 
the proposed seminar lectures and plans for 
the studies. The announcement clearly in- 
dicated that no one would-be admitted to 
the seminar who was not willing to work 
with one of the study groups. This impor- 
tant requirement did not seem to discourage 
any of the engineers who had become inter- 
ested in the subject—if the response of fifty- 
six persons was any criterion. 


CONDUCT OF THE SEMINAR 


_—— fifty-six engineers who expressed in- 
terest were divided into groups and then 
asked by the various leaders to join them in 
the study of the selected river systems. Meet- 
ings were held once a week at 5 p.m., after 
the close of the working day. While the 
thirteen lectures were being given, the study 
groups had time to start the intensive case 
studies of the selected river systems. As aids 
to these efforts, a complete bibliography of 
available materials was prepared for each 
river system by the staff of the technical li- 
brary and a tentative outline of organiza- 
tion of data for the case studies was prepared 
by the seminar leader. Bi-weekly meetings 
of leaders and occasional special meetings of 
all members of the seminar were held to in- 
tegrate the efforts of the large group and to 
make major decisions of policy.” 

The meetings were conducted in a strictly 
~ #At one of the latter meetings, for example, the group 
voluntarily voted to “tax” themselves $5.00 each for 
the reproduction of the lectures and basin reports 
because they felt that the materials promised to be too 
valuable not to have in published form. Later an 


additional $2.00 levy was made to finish the repro- 
duction of the materials. 
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seminar style with a maximum of opportu- 
nity for discussion. Most of the lectures and 
study reports were reproduced and dis- 
tributed before the meetings, which per- 
mitted a major portion of the time to be 
spent on discussion of the ideas presented. 
The number of hours spent in group meet- 
ings approximated a three-semester hour 
graduate seminar. 

In addition a very large amount of time 
was spent by the river basin study groups 
in assemblying and analyzing large amounts 
of data from numerous sources. These data 
were summarized in the reports in terms of 
the following headings: organization of 
project; principal physical elements of sys- 
tem and capital cost; methods of operation; 
operating results; evaluation of benefits; 
and measurement of economic feasibility. 
The final summary of the economic feasibil- 
ity of the projects was expressed in terms of a 
numerical ratio of benefits to costs. Because 
of the technical content of these materials no 
further attempt will be made to discuss these 
features.® 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE SEMINAR 


DESCRIPTION of the seminar would 
be incomplete without some data on 
the participants, inasmuch as the creative 
character of the seminar required a high 
level of ability and training for the achieve- 
ment of satisfactory results. The formal edu- 
cational equipment of the members of the 
seminar was distinctly high. All but seven 
of the men had bachelors’ degrees. Ten of 
the participants had masters’ degrees. A re- 
view of the colleges and universities from 
which the members were graduated reveals 
as widespread a distribution as that of the 
nation’s best known engineering schools. 
Forty-three American colleges and univer- 
sities and two foreign universities are repre- 
sented in this distribution. Certainly the 
seminar had the benefit of academic con- 
tributions of the widest possible scope. 
The seminar members were on the whole 





*Interested readers may request additional infor- 
mation from the authors. 


a distinctly young group. This fact is sig- 
nificant because of the emerging emphasis 
on large-scale river development programs. 
[A definite by-product of this study may be 
the development of leadership for active di- 
rection of the new trends.] The detailed dis- 
tribution of ages is indicated in Table I. 


TABLE I. AGEs OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE SEMINAR ON 
ECONOMICS OF MULTIPLE-PURPOSE PROJECTS 


NE psc scepinaeaea wes 1 
ee ne ere Te ee ee 10 
NE 63k ki cpietnh REARS SS 17 
9 55 Sa RR RNR ea 14 
ck etna yh Nei de arene ee Ree 6 
NE sk iia kee d Vern ee eee 8 

nee tae 56 


The salary distribution of the partici- 
pants clearly indicates that the group repre- 
sented the high middle income group of 
professional engineers. Pre-professional 
draftsmen were eliminated on the lower end 
of the scale. Similarly, persons occupying the 
highest levels of responsibility were elimi- 
nated except in so far as these persons were 
lecturers before the seminar. The specific 
salary distributions are given in Table II. 


TABLE II. SALARIES OF PARTICIPANTS (EXCLUSIVE OF LEC- 
TURERS) IN THE SEMINAR OF MULTIPLE-PURPOSE PROJECTS 


I a ea claw awe 1 
ces caw ekewceas 17 
I 6s. 5 a's os k ww eae en ome 22 
NR 5 65 8< 59 ga kewindio wes 15 
I 65 kA sere kindagaoree-ntns 1 

— Seeereerr tee “56 


In summary it may be safely stated that 
the members of the seminar were a distinctly 
well-trained, competent, young and vigor- 
ous group—able to deal with the complex 
task of breaking new ground in a subject of 
considerable emerging significance. 


CONCLUSIONS 


5 pn thirteen lectures plus the nine com- 
pleted river basin study reports probably 
represent the first comprehensive treatment 
of the economics of multiple-purpose proj- 
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ects on record. More than six hundred pages 
of discussion of the basic principles of these 
developments, combined with detailed, 
critical case study analyses of the specific 
projects on nine river systems were pro- 
duced. Complete accuracy of these ma- 
terials, however, is not claimed. Data for 
basin studies were often scattered, and piece- 
meal criteria for the evaluation of intan- 
gibles such as flood control and recreation 
benefits need to be developed and tested. 
In spite of the difficulties, however, which 
were encountered in this pioneering effort, 
a substantial ‘‘first draft” for further critical 
study was formulated to guide the emerging 
development of large-scale river develop- 
ment programs. These materials have been 
requested and critically reviewed by the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and sev- 
eral university graduate departments of en- 
gineering having an interest in studying 
the problems and possibilities of these ex- 
tensive developments. 

Back of the production of materials on 
this subject lies the more interesting story of 
the personal development of the partici- 
pants and the contribution made to the ad- 
ministrative processes of coordination. Many 
engineers who, of necessity, have been pre- 
occupied with minutely specialized features 
of their profession found that the seminar 
offered a valuable opportunity to view en- 
gineering works from the over-all perspec- 
tive of broad economic justification upon 
which the wisdom of building the structures 
ultimately rests. In the give and take of dis- 
cussion which took place while preparing 
the basin reports as well as in the seminar 
meetings, the technical details involved in 
planning and measuring the benefits of 
navigation, flood control, power, water sup- 


ply, irrigation, and other uses of water be- 
came more widely known as well as the 
broader over-all methods of measuring eco- 
nomic benefits. This organized process of 
voluntary professional study contributed to 
the intellectual understanding necessary for 
prompt and accurate effectuation of the 
broad and novel objectives of the program. 
Inasmuch as coordination of effort is of un- 
usual importance in the economical and ef- 
ficient construction and operation of 
multiple-purpose projects, this contribu- 
tion is significant. 

At the end of the seminar a comprehensive 
appraisal form covering all aspects of the 
planning, content, conduct of the activity 
was developed to solicit the opinions of the ° 
participants. The replies were almost uni- 
versally favorable, and desire was expressed 
to continue the study. A large proportion 
of the same group of men are now studying 
the non-engineering aspects of river de- 
velopment programs. This study entails a 
review of the legal, financial, governmental, 
accounting, community readjustment, rec- 
reation, and other features of projects of 
this scope. 

There seems to be no reason why seminars 
of this character cannot be developed 
around similar problems in other areas of 
the Authority’s operations as well as in 
other governmental jurisdictions. Volun- 
tary, self-directed studies by professional 
employees, dealing with problems which 
can best be solved by the widest exchange 
of creative ideas and research do contribute 
to democratic administration of an agency’s 
program and add a quality of intellectual 
“tone” and understanding which promotes 
the effectiveness and coordination of em- 
ployee effort. 


Richard O. Niehoff is Senior Training Officer, Tennessee Valley 


Authority. 


Calvin V. Davis is Principal Hydraulic Engineer, Tennessee Valley 


Authority. 











A Case Study in Employee Morale 


HARRY FITE 





N Los Angeles, the city with the largest 
incorporated area in the country, the 
task of providing adequate municipal 

refuse collection facilities presents numer- 
ous difficulties. And when a serious problem 
of employee morale is superimposed on the 
mechanical and operating difficulties that 
inevitably attend an activity of this sort, 
the combination may well threaten disaster. 
Such a situation confronted officials of the 
Refuse Collection Division of the Los An- 
geles Bureau of Engineering, and the steps 
that were taken to provide a solution not 
only resulted in an annual saving to the 
city estimated at $428,000, but it also pre- 
sented a notable case study in practical per- 
sonnel administration. 

The refuse collection personnel of the 
city consists of three hundred two-man gangs 
which cruise the city in trucks. These men 
work under the direction of six or eight 
refuse collection foremen and a refuse col- 
lection superintendent, who in turn reports 
to the deputy city engineer. Obviously, these 
crews, which are continually in motion 
within a very large area cannot be followed 
up in the field by a supervisory force of this 
size. Only spot checks can be attempted. 
Yet these crews must maintain a high aver- 
age collection rate in terms of cubic yards 
per man hour if the activity is to be carried 
on economically. The other measures of 
satisfactory performance by the crews— 
courtesy to the public and care in handling 
containers—are also difficult to establish di- 
rectly. 

Under such conditions, the voluntary co- 


operation of the rank and file is essential to 
assure satisfactory performance. To enlist 
cooperation of this high order management 
must not only be ever alert to eliminate con- 
ditions which might depress morale but 
must be resourceful in providing positive 
incentives to do better work. Private indus- 
try, which takes these matters seriously, has 
devoted years of thought to “incentive’’ sys- 
tems, but government by and large has been 
more casual. However, in an activity such as 
refuse collection the morale question is so 
important that it cannot be neglected. Here 
successful conduct of the activity is wholly 
dependent on the effort put forth by indi- 
viduals in contrast to more mechanized 
operations in which more or less satisfactory 
output can be expected in spite of the qual- 
ity of the performance of the personnel. 
Morale problems are inherent in the work 
performed by a refuse collector. It is the 
hardest variety of physical labor, carried on 
under most unpleasant conditions. While 
the job of a refuse-truck driver is more de- 
sirable than that of a refuse loader, in itself 
it is no sinecure. The trucks, which are large 
and unwieldy, must be operated safely in 
traffic and on occasion be driven long dis- 
tances in reverse. Pay rates for refuse col- 
lectors are generally too low to serve as 
much of an incentive. Moreover, the pub- 
lic is extremely critical of this particular 
municipal service and the slightest derelic- 
tion brings a storm of criticism, whereas 
prompt and efficient service rarely receives 
commendation. If it be true that the prestige 
value of municipal employment is generally 
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low, what can be said for the job of munici- 
pal refuse collector? 

In addition to these circumstances which 
create problems of morale in refuse collec- 
tion divisions of all municipalities, Los An- 
geles officials found that they had other dif- 
ficulties unique to the particular situation. 
Ninety-six percent of the working force of 
the division is colored. Perhaps there may 
have been some discrimination by the super- 
visors of the division because of this fact. 
In any event, the negro personnel was very 
sensitive, and all criticism of the negro 
workers and all disciplinary measures taken 
by the management of the division came to 
be resented bitterly by the rank and file as 
evidence of race discrimination. To aggra- 
vate the situation, workers appealed to mem- 
bers of the city council, who were hardly 
oblivious to the political pressure which 
could be created by this element. 


EMPLOYEE SELF-GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


—— first problem to be attacked was the 
reestablishment of discipline in the di- 
vision. To banish any possible suspicion of 
race discrimination, a system of self- 
government by the workers was substituted 
for disciplinary control. by supervisors, 
which is customary in Other cities. This 
unique device is a contribution to the tech- 
nique of municipal administration which 
might be adopted with profit elsewhere. The 
mechanics of the system are quite simple. 
Authority was delegated to the President of 
the Municipal Refuse Collectors Relief As- 
sociation—in effect a municipal union—to 
appoint a “‘safety and service” committee of 
five employees. When summoned by the 
Refuse Collection Superintendent, this com- 
mittee meets to hear evidence of violations 
of the rules and regulations of the division 
and to reeommend discipline. Although the 
Superintendent cannot delegate his final 
responsibility and the employee committee 
has only power to recommend, in practice 
its decisions are very seldom disregarded. 
Since workers had complained that dis- 
cipline had frequently been arbitrary, uni- 





formity in discipline was assured by the 
promulgation of a code of rules and regula- 
tions which was printed and distributed to 
the entire working force. This means that a 
given offense results in the same punishment 
regardless of the time when it is committed 
or the foreman under whom it occurs. Each 
offense calls for a certain number of de- 
merits stipulated in the rule book. To pro- 
vide positive incentives, meritorious actions 
and the number of merits they shall com- 
mand are also set forth. 

The rules relate to such categories of be- 
havior as general conduct, public relations, 
general collection rules, truck operation, 
and truck accidents. The rules are spelled 
out in great detail. A fair sample is the fol- 
lowing: 


Handling Containers 

Damage to containers—Loaders shall use 
care emptying containers. They shall not be 
bent or dented. Nor shall employees smash or 
take defective containers to force householders 

to supply new ones.—Demerits 5-40. 

First offenders receive few demerits; re- 
peaters draw many more. An employee re- 
ceiving 10 demerits is laid off for one day 
without pay. If he receives 100 demerits 
within a year he is discharged. On the other 
hand, ten merits command a day’s leave 
with pay. Merits are awarded for long 
periods of service without complaints, or 
outstanding conscientiousness in care of 
equipment. One of the greatest advantages 
of this self-government system is the fact 
that it has removed the incentive for out- 
side interference in the administration of 
this activity. 


IMPROVEMENT OF Work CONDITIONS 


nse next step taken to solve the morale 
problems of the division was to study 
the work itself with a view to correcting its 
most distasteful aspects. It was found that 
the job of the loaders, who bear the brunt 
of the work, could be eased by having the 
trucks cruise along the curb instead of down 
the middle of the street. Through this 
change in practice the worker has been 
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spared the necessity of taking several steps 
carrying a heavy container. In addition, 
truck bodies have been redesigned; the en- 
tire fleet is now equipped with the new 
bodies several inches lower than the old 
ones, allowing refuse containers to be emp- 
tied with considerably less effort than was 
formerly necessary. At the same time the 
task of the truck driver has been lightened 
through the use of new-type vehicles that 
handle more easily. As the result of these 
reforms which went right to the roots of the 
difficulties, the basis for the open revolt 
which was facing the division has been re- 
moved. Every measure taken by the head of 
the division and his staff is illustrative of 
positive personnel administration in the 
best sense of the term. 

A notable aspect of this case is the recog- 
nition on the part of the department officials 
that “man: does not work for bread alone.” 
Not only is time off with pay given for the 
merits earned through outstanding service, 
but what may be more important, official 


public recognition is accorded to the meri- 
torious workers. Their names are posted on 
an honor roll in the division headquarters 
where their co-workers will see them. At an 
annual meeting attended by the mayor and 
other city dignitaries citations are presented 
to a very elect few. Other devices have been 
adopted by the management of the division 
to add dignity to the calling. Neat and dis- 
tinctive uniforms have been designed for 
the crew members, and they are required to 
keep these clean. Finally, they are provided 
with badges which identify. them as city em- 
ployees. Rather than sneering at any of this 
ritual—and there are those who claim the 
workman is interested only in financial in- 
centives—the refuse collectors write essays 
for meetings of their association on 
“Self Government” and ‘Keeping One’s 
Temper,” and similar topics, which make 
up in sincerity for shortcomings in style. 
The worker who earns an annual citation is 
a man among men to his fellow workers in 
the division. 


Harry Fite is Administrative Assistant, Western Personnel Service. 
He was formerly a staff member of Public Administration Service. 





























COURT DECISIONS 


EDITED BY H. ELIOT KAPLAN 





JupicitaL Review OF EXAMINATION GRADINGS 
HE courts will refuse relief against al- 
leged wrongs against public employees 
unless full advantage has first been taken 

of available administrative remedies. This 
principle was the basis of the decision in State 
ex rel. Dunn v. Elliott, 107 Pac. (2d) 915 
(Wash.), where the court refused to issue a 
writ of mandamus to compel the civil service 
commission to place petitioner higher on the 
eligible list because of alleged errors in re- 
grading the examination papers. The peti- 
tioner failed to make written showing of error 
to the commission as required by the civil 
service rules. ‘““This court,” the opinion states 
in part, “has consistently held that where the 
city charter and the rules of the civil service 
commission provide an orderly procedure 
whereby an aggrieved employee may have his 
complaint investigated, failure on the part of 
the employee to avail himself of the procedure 
so provided will bar review of the matter by 
the courts.” Furthermore, the petition pre- 
sented no information with respect to how the 
relator’s corrections would apply to the others 
who took the examination. “In the absence of 
such information,” stated the court, “we have, 
in any event, no basis upon which a change in 
appellant’s relative standing can be deter- 
mined. .. .” The court also overruled the rela- 
tor’s contention that the commission had no 
authority to re-grade examination papers after 
the identity of the examinees became known. 
Although a portion of the civil service rule 
upon which relator relied implies that papers 
shall, in the first instance be graded while they 
are yet unidentified, “it is equally clear, from 
the language which immediately follows . . . 
that the rule contemplates that corrections in 
grading may be made after identification.” 
And this portion of the rule applies to correc- 





tions of errors in substance, as well as clerical 
errors. (Chief Justice Blake, in a dissenting 
opinion, deemed the entire examination a 
nullity, since it was not publicly conducted as 
required by the charter. Further, he denied 
the authority of the commission to change 
grades after the identity of applicants became 
known.) 


RicHT TO HoLp PROMOTION EXAMINATION 


HAT a civil service commission, in decid- 

ing to hold a promotion examination for 
a position rather than an open competitive 
examination, where there were no eligibles for 
promotion in the department where the 
vacancies occurred, must decide the question 
“in good faith and not arbitrarily and merely 
to deprive certain individuals of the oppor- 
tunity to take part in an examination,” was 
the ruling in Krapp v. Kern, 24 N. Y. Supp. 
(2d) 1 (Sup. Ct., App. Div., 1st Dep’t., Dec. 
20, 1940). The court pointed out that the de- 
cision in Cornehl v. Kern, 260 App. Div. 35, 
20 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 368 (now before the Court 
of Appeals), held that section 16 of the Civil 
Service Law required promotions to be made 
from within the department where practicable. 
The court in the instant case felt that the ques- 
tion of practicability should be fairly and ob- 
jectively determined by the Commission. The 
Court pointed out “the extent to which the 
commission went to find eligibles for pro- 
motion when an open competitive examina- 
tion would have permitted those who had ac- 
tual experience in the position, such as 
petitioners, to take part.” Whether the Com- 
mission acted arbitrarily and, possibly, went 
beyond the bounds of practicability in an ef- 
fort to fill a vacancy by means of a promotional 
examination was a triable issue of fact, to be 
determined as such. 
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APPOINTMENTS FROM APPROPRIATE ELIGIBLE 
LIsT 


HE New York City Civil Service Com- 

mission held an examination for the posi- 
tion labeled “telephone operator (male),” and 
a list was established—the civilian telephone 
operators being intended, in the interest of 
economy, to replace policemen used as opera- 
tors. Meanwhile, the police commissioner had 
provisionally appointed eligibles on the patrol- 
men list as operators, and refused to appoint 
eligibles from the telephone operator list on 
the ground that policemen were better 
equipped for the positions. Subsequently, the 
police budget was modified by changing the 
title of the position to “telephone operator 
(police),” but there was no change in duties. 
The Civil Service Commission acquiesced in 
this policy by approving the payrolls of the 
provisional police appointees. The petitioner 
sought to compel appointment from the tele- 
phone operator list, basing his claim on Section 
14 of the Civil Service Law, which provides: 
“Appointments shall be made to. . . all posi- 
tions in the competitive class that are not filled 
by promotion ..., by appointment from 
among those graded highest in open competi- 
tive examinations. . . .” The Court upheld the 
petitioner. Friend v. Valentine, 24 N. Y. Supp. 
(2d) 620 (App. Div.). The Court felt that 
the clear statutory language demanded ap- 
pointment from the civilian list established as 
the result of competitive examination. While 
the section also provided that “appointment 
shall be made from the eligible list most 
nearly appropriate for the group in which the 
position to be filled is classified,” the Court 
ruled that this portion of the section has no ap- 
plication to the instant case, stating: 


. there was in existence on August 23, 1940, a list 
identical with the title and duties of the positions to be 
filled (the civilian list), When that list was promulgated 
there was no longer any necessity to seek a ‘most nearly 
appropriate’ list, because there was then in existence 
only one ‘appropriate’ list. The successful candidates on 
that list were then entitled to appointment and could 
not be deprived of that opportunity by the subsequent 
inconsequential change of designation of 265 of the 300 
positions to be filled from Telephone Operator (Male 
to Telephone Operator (Police), all of whom perform 
identical duties. 


Two of the Justices dissented on the ground 
that there was sufficient difference between 
the two positions to justify administrative 
action in choosing policemen as operators, 





since eligibles on the list for telephone opera- 
tor (male) were not tested for proficiency in 
police duties required of telephone operators 
(police). “In the absence of a substantial show- 
ing of illegality, bad faith or arbitrary or 
capricious action,” they stated, “the court 
should not interfere with the determination of 
the Municipal Civil Service Commission con- 
curring with the responsible head of the police 
department and the budget director.” 


RIGHT OF GOVERNOR TO CLAssIFY POSITIONS 
N Ahlgren v. Cromwell, 17 Atl. (2d) 134 
(Md.), the court held a statute authorizing 
the governor of the state to add to the classi- 
fied service such offices excepted from or not in- 
cluded in the classified service, as he may think 
advisable an unlawful delegation of legisla- 
tive power. The act improperly gave to the 
governor power to repeal the civil service 
statute so far as it exempted certain positions 
from the classified service. Consequently, an 
executive order purporting to place the peti- 
tioner in the classified service was held null 
and void, and the petitioner remained in his 
original status, so that he was properly remov- 
able by the governor. The basis of the de- 
cision is the constitutional provision requiring 
the legisiative, executive, and judicial powers 
of government to be separate and distinct from 
each other. 


EXEMPTION OF ELECTION BOARD 
N People v. Lipsky, 30 N. E. (2d) 502 IIl. 
(Nov. 20, 1940), the court ruled that pro- 
visions of a civil service statute had no applica- 
tion to employees of a Board of Election 
Commissioners, which was created as an in- 
dependent statutory board to conduct elections 
as the agency of and subject to supervision by 
the County Court. The enactment of a city 
civil service statute did not effect an implied 
repeal of the previously enacted election law, 
and the civil service act reveals no intention to 
extend the provisions thereof to the independ- 
ent statutory board. 


CoNnDITIONAL ADMISSION TO EXAMINATION 
HE propriety of conditional admission to 
civil service examinations was determined 

in Kanen v. Kern, 23 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 98, 
(App. Div.). The notice of a promotion ex- 
amination for the position of safety engineer 
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in the City of New York stated that the ex- 
perience of applicants would be rated after 
oral interviews, and that initial experience 
ratings were not final. The preliminary ex- 
amining board admitted the petitioner to the 
written examination, although his application 
failed to show that he met the minimum ex- 
perience requirements, and stamped all no- 
tices “admitted to examination pending 
further inquiry and determination of your 
experience qualifications.” The petitioner was 
failed in his experience rating by the board of 
examiners who gave the final oral test for ex- 
perience. This action was upheld by the court 
which declined to compel the examiners to 
give the petitioner a passing mark in experi- 
ence. “Mere admission to the examination,” 
stated the Court, “would not entitle a court 
to direct that a passing mark be given to peti- 
tioner. To do this would remove entirely the 
discretion vested in the civil service examiners 
to determine whether a candidate was quali- 
fied.” 


PHysICAL INCAPACITY FOR POSITION 
N Meyers v. Wiener, 23 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 311 
(App. Div.), the court upheld the right of 
the Buffalo Municipal Civil Service Commis- 
sion to reject an application for the position 
of laboratory assistant on the ground of 
physical incapacity, although the applicant 
was not presently incapacitated from dis- 
charging the duties of the position. “Present 
ability to do the work is not the test,” stated 
the Court, ““The Commission has the right to 
look to the future and to require that a candi- 
date for appointment in the public service 
shall be free from disabling physical defects.” 


PARTICIPATION IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 
HE interesting problem of interpretation 
of statutory provisions prohibiting partic- 

ipation by civil service employees in “politi- 
cal campaigns” was involved in Green v. City 
of Cleveland, Ohio Ct. of Appeals, County of 
Cuyahoga, June 29, 1940 (decision unre- 
ported). The Cleveland city charter provides 
that “No person in the classified service of 
the city shall act as an officer of a political or- 
ganization or take part in a political cam- 
paign or serve as a member of a committee 
of any such organization or circulate or seek 
signatures to any petition provided for by 


primary or election laws, or act as a worker in 
favor of or in opposition to any candidate for 
public office.” The court held, one justice dis- 
senting, that this provision is not restricted to 
party compaigns seeking the nomination and 
election of public officials, but prohibits as well 
campaigning for or against an issue submitted 
to the public. Thus, the court issued a de- 
claratory judgment holding that city civil 
service employees are prohibited from cam- 
paigning at an election either for or against 
a bond issue, special tax levy, or charter 
amendment, or in favor of, or against, any 
issue submitted to the city’s electorate. Cam- 
paigning for or against such issues is political 
in nature, held the Court, and is therefore 
within the charter prohibition. 


CHANGE IN METHOD OF PAYMENT OF SALARY 
CHANGE in the method of salary pay- 
ment is not equivalent to an abolition of 

a civil service position, it was held in Lewin 
v. La Guardia, 22 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 409 (Sup. 
Ct., Sp. Term, N. Y. Co.). Section 67 of the 
New York City Charter provides: ““The power 
is vested in, and it shall be the duty of the 
board of estimate, except as otherwise provided 
in this charter or by statute, to fix the salary 
of every officer or person whose compensation 
is paid from the City Treasury, other than day 
laborers.” The Board of Estimate, in adopt- 
ing the 1940-41 budget, changed the status of 
physicians and dentists in the City Depart- 
ment of Health from “per annum” employees, 
to a “per session” basis. The identical positions 
remained, but salaries were paid per session, 
rather than per annum. In denying a petition 
for an order rescinding this provision, the 
court held: “While a change in the mode of 
payment of salary may appear to be a radical 
departure in policy, it is difficult to compre- 
hend it is the equivalent of the abolition of 
the position. The elimination of a position 
would seem to contemplate something more 
than a change in the payment of incidental 
salary. My attention has not been directed to 
any statute which requires that an appropria- 
tion of salary must be on a per annum basis.” 


APPLICATION OF CIVIL SERVICE ORDINANCE 
HAT employees of a Municipal Park 
Board, created by statute, were actually 

employees of the municipality, and therefore 
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subject to the city civil service ordinance, was 
decided in Wheeler v. Hugill, 295 N. W. 638 
(S. D.). Consequently, appointments by the 
Board were governed by the ordinance, and a 
person on a “reinstatement eligible list” was 
entitled to appointment as a matron in prefer- 
ence to a person not on that list, or on the list 
of newly examined eligibles. 


JupiciAL REvIEW OF REMOVALS 
LTHOUGH the courts retain ultimate 
power to set aside removal of public em- 
ployees, they will generally not interfere 
where the administrative body has acted “ac- 
cording to law” and has ordered a removal 
on any substantial evidence. In Raffel v. City 
of Pittsburgh, 16 Atl. (2d) 392 (Pa.), the court 
took the broad view that administrative dis- 
cretion should be given full leeway, and re- 
fused to compel reinstatement of a stenog- 
rapher discharged for taking a leave of 
absence without approval of the department 
head, as is required by the civil service rules. 
The discharge was accompanied by a hearing 
and all other pertinent legal requirements. 
The court, discussing the petition for rein- 
statement, remarked: “If there is admissible 
evidence, the weight of which the court is 
without authority to consider, to move the 
deliberative powers of the Commission, with- 
out manifestly abusing its discretion, . . . then 
the petition should be refused. . . .” Neverthe- 
less, the court felt it necessary to point out that 
in its opinion it deemed the cause for the re- 
moval to be sufficient. 

The same court in a subsequent case stated 
that it “had no authority in a mandamus pro- 
ceeding to weigh admissible testimony and 
hold that the administrative body was not 
warranted in arriving at its decision.” Sles- 
singer v. Farley, 16 Atl. (2d) 710 (Pa., Nov. 
25, 1940, rehearing denied Jan. 6, 1941). In 
that case patrolmen in the Bureau of Police 
of the City of Pittsburgh had been dismissed 
for accepting bribes to protect a lottery. The 
court found there was just cause for dismissal, 
and no abuse of administrative discretion. 
(See Shadler v. Valentine, 282 N. Y. 182; Roge 
v. Valentine, 280 N. Y. 268). 

However, in Millburn Township v. Civil 
Service Commission of New Jersey, 16 Atl. (2d) 
824 (N. J. Sup. Ct.) the court set aside the dis- 
missal of a patrolman. Discussing the discharge 





of a member of the township police depart- 
ment, the Court stated: “We are left in the 
frame of mind, after reading the case, that the 
proofs do not preponderate sufficiently to sus- 
tain the charges.” 


LACHES IN PROTECTING CIvIL SERVICE RIGHTS 


HE right of a trial court to decide that 

there was unreasonable delay constituting 
laches in seeking to protect rights granted by 
civil service enactment, was upheld in New- 
bury v. Civil Service Commission of the City 
of Los Angeles, 108 Pac. (2d) 745 (Cal. Dist. 
Ct. of Appeal). An unqualified person was ap- 
pointed to a position rightfully belonging to 
petitioner, who had obtained civil service 
status, but the petitioner brought a manda- 
mus proceeding about a year and a half after 
he had learned of the improper appointment, 
and the court affirmed the trial court’s conclu- 
sion that the petitioner was guilty of laches, 
on the ground that the question in the first 
instance is for the trial court, and the deter- 
mination cannot be set aside if substantially 
supported by the evidence in the case. 


STATUTORY TRIALS IN REMOVALS 


N Watkins v, City of Little Rock, 146 S. W. 
(2d) 159 (Ark.) the court construed liber- 
ally a civil service provision that a trial before 
a discharge “must take place within fifteen 
days after demand for such is made .. .” The 
appellant, discharged because of violation of 
commission rules, had requested a trial, but 
pointed out that he was under medical care, 
and would be confined to bed for five days be- 
yond the date fixed. Thereupon, the commis- 
sion set the trial for a day beyond the fifteen 
day statutory period, and subsequently reset 
the trial for five days later because one of the 
commissioners was out of town. The dis- 
charged employee appealed on the ground 
that the commission lost jurisdiction because 
of violation of the fifteen day provision. The 
court rejected the argument, holding: 
Even though the statute is mandatory, the mandatory 
features thereof should be construed to mean the trial 
must take place within fifteen days after the demand for 
trial unless some unforeseen eventuality prevents. If, for 
example, the employee against whom charges had been 
preferred became seriously ill so he could not attend the 
trial . . . it would certainly be unreasonable to construe 
the statute to mean that the tribunal having jurisdiction 


of the subject matter and person of the employee would 
lose jurisdiction at the end of the fifteen day period. 
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Furthermore, the court held, the employee 
was estopped, by his own conduct in asking 
for a postponement, from raising the jurisdic- 
tional question. 


VETERANS’ RIGHTS IN REMOVALS 


HE absence of a waiver of a veteran’s 

rights in removal proceedings, and the 
familiar requirement that an administrative 
removal may not be set aside in the absence 
of arbitrary action, were considered in State 
ex rel. Lund v. City of Bemidji, 295 N. W. 514 
(Minn.). The Soldiers’ Preference Act requires 
notice and hearing prior to a removal of a 
veteran. The petitioner’s original application 
for appointment stated that he was an honor- 
ably discharged soldier, but subsequent re- 
applications omitted this statement. The court 
held that this did not constitute a waiver of 
rights by the veteran. No formal notice of the 
employee’s status is required under the act. 
If the appointing power has knowledge of the 
employee’s preference rights, that is sufficient. 
Thus, the court directed payment of wages to 
the petitioner for the period during which he 
was unlawfully removed without notice or 
hearing. However, after the city received no- 
tice from the veteran of his claimed rights, a 
hearing was had and he was discharged on the 
basis of written charges of incompetency. The 
court refused to disturb this administrative 
finding, arguing that the court “can only in- 
terfere where it appears that the commission 
has not kept within its jurisdiction, or has 
proceeded upon an erroneous theory of the 
law, or unless its action is arbitrary and op- 
pressive or unreasonable. . . .” 


DISCHARGE DURING PROBATIONARY PERIOD 


N ANSWER to the claim that the dismissal 

during the probationary period was based 
on arbitrary performance ratings, the court 
held that “the appointing power must neces- 
sarily be allowed to exercise discretion and 
personal judgment in determining whether a 
probationary employee shall acquire perma- 
nent status.” Broyles v. State Personnel Board, 
108 Pac. (2d) 714 (Cal. Dist. Ct. App.). Ap- 
parently, the court deemed another provision 
of the statute to be directory, rather than 
mandatory. The section provided: “The rules 
shall provide that employees be shown the per- 
formance report covering their own service 


(during probationary period) and shall be 
privileged to discuss it with the appointing 
power before it is filed.” The State Personnel 
Board failed to adopt such a rule, and the dis- 
missed employees were not shown their per- 
formance reports in accord with the language 
of the act, but the court nevertheless felt that 
this failure to comply with the statute did not 
“justify a judgment commanding respondents 
to reinstate petitioners.” It was further held 
that the dismissed employees could not claim 
permanent status on the ground that during 
the probationary period they were required to 
work a certain number of hours overtime, since 
the probationary period provided by the act 
is a six month period, and not an equivalent 
in number of hours. 


DISCHARGE OF PROBATIONARY APPOINTEES 


ONSIDERATION of the powers of a civil 
service board with respect to the enact- 
ment of rules concerning probationary ap- 
pointments was involved in Matz v. City of 
Clairton, 16 Atl. (2d) goo (Pa.). The Third 
Class City Law of Pennsylvania authorizes 
civil service boards to enact rules for the regu- 
lation of the classified civil service, “as in the 
judgment of said boards shall be best adapted 
to securing the best service for the public.” 
Under this authority, a civil service board 
adopted a rule providing for probationary ap- 
pointment before permanent appointment, 
and making the appointing power the sole 
judge as to whether the temporary appoint- 
ment should become permanent at the end of 
the probationary period. No specific provi- 
sion for probationary appointment was made 
by statute as was done in other statutes provid- 
ing for certain other public employees. Pro- 
bationary police officers, discharged by the 
mayor after the probationary period on the 
ground that their conduct had not been satis- 
factory, were held to have no standing in a 
mandamus proceeding to secure reinstate- 
ment. “. . . mandamus will not lie to reverse 
the action of one clothed with discretionary 
powers.” The rule providing for probationary 
appointments was authorized, since the statute 
invested the civil service board with discre- 
tionary power to pass rules “adapted to secur- 
ing the best service for the public.” The court 
also dismissed the contention that the legisla- 
ture would have provided for a probationary 
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period, as it did in other statutes, if it so in- 
tended, by holding that the legislature in- 
tended to leave the matter entirely within the 
discretion of the board. 

Recent decisions involving removal after 
the probationary period were reported in the 
January, 1941, issue of Public Personnel Re- 
view. Marasco v. Morse, 22 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 
315 (Sup. Ct., Monroe Co., Sept. 13, 1940), 
illustrated the New York rule that a proba- 
tionary appointee may be removed during his 
probationary period only if his conduct is not 
satisfactory. (At the end of the probationary 
period an employee may be dropped without 
assigning any reason.) On the other hand, a 
recent Massachusetts decision supports an ar- 
bitrary removal during the probationary term. 
Gibney v. Mayor of Fall River, 29 N. E. (2d) 
133 (Sept. 11, 1940). 


ABOLITION OF POSITIONS 


HE New York Court of Appeals upheld 

an ordinance of the City of Elmira abolish- 
ing the position of city engineer, and consoli- 
dating its duties with another position, Wip- 
fler v. Klebes, 284 N. Y. 248, 30 N. E. (2d) 581. 
The city has the statutory authority to abolish 
positions in the civil service of the city where 
such action is in good faith and not deliberately 
designed to deprive the incumbent of his legal 
right thereto in favor of another. The court 
ruled that the petitioning employee, whose 
position had been abolished had not sustained 
his burden of proving that the abolition of 
the position was in bad faith. The court re- 
fused to apply Section g1-b of the state civil 
service law, allowing a suspended employee 
on a preferred list to maintain a mandamus 
action for reinstatement “where it is shown 
that another person not appointed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this chapter is em- 
ployed in the same or a similar position,” 
since it was not shown that the same or similar 
duties were being performed by other em- 
ployees not appointed under the civil service 
rules. The following passage in the court’s 
opinion is both interesting and significant: 
It does mean that the form of abolishing the position 
may not be used to cloak a design to oust from his posi- 
tion a person lawfully appointed and to substitute a 
person not appointed according to merit and _ fitness 
established by competitive examination. * * * Statutes 
conferring powers upon local bodies to abolish positions 


cannot be read or given effect as a grant of power to de- 
feat the mandate of the Constitution and the provisions 


of the Civil Service Law, enacted for the purpose of en- 
forcing the mandate. The court looks behind the form of 
the ordinance to determine its intended purpose or ef- 
fect, and where an ordinance in legal form cloaks an il- 
legal purpose and produces an illegal result the courts 
have said that the ordinance is not adopted in ‘good 
faith’ and has no effect. 


LEGISLATIVE INTENT IN ABOLITION OF POSITION 


N Heffern v. Council of City of Binghamton, 

23 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 225 (App. Div.) an 
ordinance abolishing the position of “‘stenog- 
rapher-clerk” and creating the position of 
“clerk” and transferring funds for the pay- 
ment of the salary thereof, was held not to have 
intended the actual abolition of the position, 
but merely a change in title. “The introduc- 
tion and passage of this ordinance was pre- 
ceded by a communication from the Civil 
Service Commission requesting the Council to 
change the title from ‘Stenographer-Clerk’ to 
‘Clerk’.”” Consequently, the petitioner, a dis- 
charged clerk, was entitled to reinstatement 
and payment of back salary. (See Folkes v. 
Hushion, 283 N. Y. 536.) 


SUSPENSION AND REPLACEMENT BY W. P. A. 
WorKERS 


ECTION 31-b of the New York Civil Serv- 
ice Law provides that a person suspended 

and placed upon a preferred list may maintain 
a mandamus proceeding for reinstatement on 
showing that another person not appointed in 
accordance with the Civil Service Law is em- 
ployed in the same or a substantially similar 
position, notwithstanding the fact that such 
other person is on “work relief,” or that there 
was a failure to provide funds for the con- 
tinuance of the regular position. In Liebowitz 
v. Goldwater, 161 Misc. 115, 291 N. Y. Supp. 
222 (1936), this provision had been construed 
as conferring a right to reinstatement only 
where the work performed by the “relief 
workers” would have been undertaken by the 
city through its regular civil service employees, 
regardless of whether or not relief funds were 
available to pay therefor, or persons on relief 
in existence to do it. The court directed a trial 
to determine whether work performed by 
W. P. A. architectural draftsmen was such that 
it would have been regularly undertaken by 
the city, so as to allow reinstatement, in accord 
with Section 31-b, of a suspended architectural 
draftsman. The Trial Court, Liebowitz v. 
Goldwater, 23 N. Y. Supp. (2d) 76 (Sup. Ct., 
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Trial Term, N. Y. Co., 1940), concluded, after 
a careful consideration of the financial condi- 
tion of New York City during the period in- 
volved, that the work constituted ‘‘made work” 
which the city would not have ordinarily 
undertaken. 


INTERPRETATION OF CIVIL SERVICE PROVISIONS 
OF OHIO CONSTITUTION 1 


N THE very important question of what 
positions in the civil service are in the 
classified service and which are in the exempt, 
Ohio finds itself in a very inconsistent and con- 
fused situation. The civil service provision of 
the Ohio Constitution adopted September 3, 
1912, is Section 10, Article XV, and reads as 
follows: 
Appointments and promotions in the civil service of 
the state, the several counties, and cities, shall be made 
according to merit and fitness, to be ascertained, as far as 
practicable, by competitive examinations. Laws shall be 
passed providing for the enforcement of this provision. 

The Supreme Court in the case of State, ex 
rel. Bryson vs. Smith, 101 O. S. 203, decided 
April 20, 1920, held that the position of cashier 
in the automobile department in the Office of 
Secretary of State was not in the classified 
service. The Civil Service Commission had 
given an examination for this position and in 
accordance with the law had certified three 
names to the Secretary of State. This official, 
however, had refused to recognize this certifi- 
cation and had appointed one to the job who 
did not appear on the eligible list. An action 
in mandamus was brought to compel the Secre- 
tary of State to appoint one of the top three 
certified to him. 

The court held that as a matter of law it was 
not possible to determine the merit and fitness 
of such an employe by a competitive examina- 
tion and that the position was, therefore, in the 
exempt service even though the statute adopted 
by the state legislature did not exempt such 
position. The court based its decision upon the 
finding that the cashier was in a highly fidu- 
ciary relationship to the Secretary of State thus 
making it impossible to determine merit and 
fitness by a competitive examination. 

In the case of State, ex rel. Day vs. Emmons, 
et al., 126 O. S. 19, decided December 14, 1932, 
The Supreme Court on authority of the Bry- 
son case held that the positions of supervisor 


1 Prepared by Wendell Falsgraf, Counsel to the Civil 
Service Employees Association of Cleveland, Ohio. 


of cigarette tax stamps and assistant cashier 
in the Treasurer of State’s Office were in the 
exempt service. In this case, the court was con- 
sistent with the Bryson case, holding that as a 
matter of law it was impossible to determine 
the merit and fitness of individuals holding 
these positions because of the high fiduciary 
relationship to their principals. In this case, 
as well as in the Bryson case, the statute did 
not place these positions in the exempt service. 

On December 14, 1932, the Supreme Court 
in the case of State, ex rel. Ryan vs. Kerr, 126 
O. S. 26, held that assistant law directors and 
police prosecutors of the city of Cleveland 
were in the exempt service. The home rule 
charter of the city of Cleveland provided that 
these positions were in the classified service. 
A newly elected mayor had discharged all of 
the assistant law directors and police prosecu- 
tors without complying with the civil service 
provisions of the charter and the dismissed 
employes brought this action in mandamus 
to compel their reinstatement. In this case, 
even though the city charter placed these posi- 
tions in the classified service the Supreme 
Court held as a matter of law they were in the 
exempt service because such employes held a 
very close and highly fiduciary relationship 
to the law director. Consistent with its two 
previous decisions in the Bryson and Day 
cases, the court held that it was impossible to 
determine the merit and fitness of these em- 
ployes by a competitive examination. 

The Supreme Court is still consistent in the 
case of State, ex rel. Scobell vs. McKee, 127 
O. S. 589, decided November 29, 1932, when it 
held on authority of the Bryson and Day cases 
that the position of commissioner of purchases 
and supplies in the City of Cleveland was not 
in the classified service. Here again the charter 
had placed this position in the classified service 
but the court held that as a matter of law the 
position was one in which the employe’s quali- 
fications could not be determined by a com- 
petitive examination. 


N 1936, the Supreme Court indicated a 

change in attitude. In the cases of State, ex 
rel. Emmons vs. Guckenberger and State, ex 
rel. Emmons vs. Lutz, 131 O. S. 466, decided 
July 15, 1936, the court held that deputy 
county auditors and deputy sheriffs were not 
in the exempt service unless such deputies were 
first authorized by law to act for and in the 
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place of their principal and second, held a 
fiduciary relationship to such principals. This 
decision was predicated upon the fact that 
Section 486-8 of the Ohio General Code ex- 
empted deputies who fulfilled these two 
requirements. This was a change from the Su- 
preme Court’s previous position in that the de- 
cision of the court was predicated upon the 
statute and not upon a finding by the court 
that as a matter of law the merit and fitness of 
the employes could or could not be deter- 
mined by competitive examination. As a 
matter of fact, all of the individuals involved 
in these two cases were not deputies but were 
performing the duties of tax clerks, tellers, 
typists, bookkeeping machine operators and 
jail guards. 

However, on May 8, 1940, the Supreme 
Court went back to its original position as 
enunciated in the Bryson and Day cases and 
held in the case of DeWoody vs. Underwood, 
136 O. S. 575, that in spite of the fact that the 
home rule charter of the City of Akron put as- 
sistant law directors and police prosecutors in 
the classified service they were as a matter of 
law in the unclassified service because of their 
peculiar and highly fiduciary relationship to 
the law director. The court in its opinion 
stated that it was following the Ryan case 
supra. 

In the same month the court changed its 
position and in the case of State, ex rel. Mowrer 
us. Underwood, 137 O. S. 1, decided on May 
22, 1940, held that all employes of municipal 
health districts were in the unclassified service 
regardless of the duties they were performing 
because the Hughes-Griswold Act did not 
specifically place them in the classified service. 
This decision then placed all of the clerks, 
stenographers, nurses, etc. in the various mu- 
nicipal health departments of the State of Ohio 
in the unclassified service in spite of the fact 
that for a quarter of a century they had been 
considered in the classified service. The court 
predicated its decision upon the fact that the 


Hughes Act placed the employes of health dis- 
tricts under civil service but that when the 
Hughes act was amended by the Griswold Act 
this part of the act was deleted and there was 
no mention as to the status of the employes in 
health districts. The court then reasoned that 
it must have been the intent of the legislature 
to place these employes in the unclassified 
service. It is interesting to note, however, that 
in Section 486-8 of the General Code, which is 
the civil service code, these positions are not 
placed in the unclassified service but are in the 
classified service. Here again the court disre- 
gards the proposition that the question of de- 
termining the practicability of giving competi- 
tive examinations is a judicial question and 
places its decision upon statutory enactment 
regardless of whether as a matter of fact it is 
practicable to determine the merit and fitness 
of these employes by competitive examination. 

The doctrine of following legislative pro- 
nouncement as to what positions should be in 
the classified service was reiterated in the case 
of State, ex rel. Haskens vs. Tyroler, 137 O. S. 
24, decided May 29, 1940. The Juvenile Court 
Act provides that the employes of the juvenile 
judge shall serve during his pleasure. The Su- 
preme Court on authority of that provision 
held that all of the employes of the Juvenile 
Court were in the unclassified service, since the 
legislature had provided that the employes of 
the juvenile judge shall serve during the 
judge’s pleasure. This case affirmed the case 
of Ellis vs. Urner, 125 O. S. 246, in which the 
Supreme Court held that the employes of the 
Municipal Court of Cincinnati were in the un- 
classified service because the statute establish- 
ing that court provided that the employes shall 
serve during the pleasure of the judges. Here 
again no consideration is given to the practica- 
bility of determining merit and fitness by com- 
petitive examination but the court follows the 
pronouncement of the legislature in spite of 
enunciating a different doctrine in the Bry- 
son, Day, Scobell, Ryan and DeWoody cases. 
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Public Administration and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. John M. Gaus 
and Leon O. Wolcott, with a chapter by 
Verne B. Lewis. Public Administration Serv- 
ice. Chicago, 1940. 534p. $4.50. 

Although William Allen White and his fel- 
low Republicans speak of the New Deal as 
based on “urban political machines” and cite 
fairly convincing evidence that the farmer vote 
does lean Republican, it is striking that the 
United States Department of Agriculture has 
had its greatest expansion under the New Deal. 
The Department has by far the largest of civil 
departmental budgets. Its personnel office re- 
views the classification of more employees than 
does the classification division of the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. The administration of 
the Department is large scale business in every 
way. 

Accordingly a lengthy volume on the De- 
partment by John Gaus, professor at Wiscon- 
sin, and chairman of the Madison Civil Service 
Commission, who has long enjoyed an enviable 
reputation as one of the broadest-minded of 
political scientists, and Leon Wolcott, now an 
Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
promises to be something unusually worth- 
while. ‘The writer feels that this volume more 
than lives up to such expectations. It is well 
written, flows from extensive scholarly re- 
searches and painstaking interviews, and is 
careful and analytical. 

The first ninety pages are an historical ac- 
count of the evolution of the Department, em- 
phasizing the “efforts at integration” of the last 
quarter century. The writers come to the con- 
clusion that it is a department, not a mere 
“family of bureaux,” although they grant that 
there will always be need for more integration. 

Part II reviews the “substantive activities” 
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of the department, which are broadly classified 
into chapters on “Production,” “Land Use,” 
“Marketing and Distribution,” “Rural Life,” 
and “Agricultural Credit.” In many ways this 
is the best part of the volume. It contains well 
written reviews of historical backgrounds and 
present factors affecting the policies of each 
of the major bureaus. The wealth of references 
to literature and personalities enriches these 
chapters—making them descriptive in the 
better sense of that sometimes maligned ad- 
jective. 

The final part reviews the role of the de- 
partment in the federal government, the 
“general staff’ of the department, and the 
“auxiliary services.’”” Most of the material on 
administrative organization appears in these 
125 pages. It is supplemented by a lengthy de- 
scription of budgetary procedure by Verne B. 
Lewis and by a number of illustrative ad- 
ministrative memoranda. 

Appraisal of so broad a study is difficult. Its 
material is unusually clearly and thoughtfully 
presented. The only general objection is that a 
number of interesting critical angles are but 
partially uncovered. 

Readers of Public Personnel Review are 
probably most interested in the last part of the 
volume which deals with administrative or- 
ganization. They would, for example, like the 
discussion of the place of the Department in 
the federal government. The authors consider 
at some length the role of consumer agencies 
in administration and conclude wisely that 
such agencies have a place in producer depart- 
ments. It is to be regretted that their powers 
of analysis were not turned on to the knotty 
problem of the role of an agricultural depart- 
ment in relation to the role of a “conservation” 
department. 
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The chapter on the “General Staff” (which 
appeared some months ago in Plan Age), is 
most enlightening. It concludes with an excel- 
lent suggestion that the Department’s general 
staff work needs supplementation by similar 
work on all levels of administration. It is also 
interesting to note that Paul Appleby was “at 
the apex” of the inner group of the general 
staff. One wishes that the analysis of Mr. Ap- 
pleby’s role of “coordinating the coordinators” 
could have been expanded. It is the suspicion of 
the reviewer that such a role is much needed 
in the Executive Office of the President, al- 
though Mr. Roosevelt’s administrative advisers 
have apparently not pushed it. 

Discussion of the Auxiliary Services—includ- 
ing the Offices of Personnel, Finance, Land 
Utilization, Public Relations, and Solicitor— 
is not so helpful as earlier chapters, although 
the function of these agencies is sympathet- 
ically and clearly presented. The chapter suffers 
from lack of exploration of the impact of these 
services on field organizations. Ideas have been 
absorbed from control agencies in Washington 
without placing them against criticism from 
some of the strong field administrators, which 
Agriculture is fortunate in having. The extra 
review of the departmental personnel office, 
and the clear departure of the Solicitor’s Office 
from “staff” principles, for example, are not 
critically discussed. The argument that Civil 
Service, Budget, and General Accounting 
Office regulations protect our civil liberties is 
advanced—not very convincingly. The lack of 
a genuine overall program planning and co- 
ordinating agency is not noted. 

The reader will note that these few criti- 
cisms are mainly of omissions. On the whole 
the volume is one of the best contributions to 
public administration of recent years. We 
must hope, rather than expect, for more like 
it. 

GeorcE C. S. BENSON 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The Human Element in Personnel Manage- 
ment. Lawrence A. Appley. Pamphlet No. 4. 
Society for Personnel Administration. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1941. 34p. $.35 
This pamphlet, adapted from an address 

presented by Mr. Appley at a meeting of the 

Society for Personnel Administration in Wash- 


ington, D. C., should give thoughtful ad- 
ministrators and personnel directors in other 
parts of the country additional opportunity 
to become interested in the timely and sig- 
nificant developments in management philos- 
ophy and techniques which have come out of 
the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company. 

Although public personnel administrators 
may believe that the time is ripe to return full 
responsibility for personnel administration to 
line management, or that the public service 
resembles the situation in private industry, 
those who read this pamphlet may concede 
that a change in emphasis may be helpful in 
bringing about in the public service a realiza- 
tion of the extent to which the objectives of 
management and personnel administration 
coincide, particularly in securing appreciation 
of the human element in administration and 
in developing the human resources of the or- 
ganization. 

It is at once apparent that Mr. Appley has 
a practical and tactically sound approach to 
the problems of building morale and of in- 
tegrating personnel administration with 
management. The approach essentially is to 
interest line executives not in personnel ad- 
ministration as such but in actual line manage- 
ment. The clarification of organization in 
regard to such considerations as objectives, 
standards of performance, procedures, and re- 
sponsibilities, and the analysis of individual 
performance for the purpose of developing the 
employee to the point where there no longer 
is a gap between the standard and actual per- 
formance, is obviously an impersonal necessity 
of sound management; at the same time it may 
prove to be the best possible tonic for em- 
ployee morale. 

To insure a methodical approach to the 
analysis of management under circumstances 
demonstrated to be productive of sound ad- 
ministration and high morale, the members of 
Mr. Appley’s organization have developed 
what they call “The Management Formula” 
to be applied through the method of “Consult- 
ative Supervision.” The successive terms or 
steps of the formula are designated as Organiza- 
tion Clarification, Standards of Performance, 
Individual Analysis, Help and Information, 
Source, and Time Schedule. These last three 
terms should be interpreted to mean the de- 
termination of what help and information the 
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individual needs, and where and when he is 
going to get it. Consultative supervision is 
accomplished thru an interlocking hierarchy 
of discussion groups: wherein each member of 
one group is the leader of another. Each group 
is comprised of individuals responsible to a 
common superior with the superior as discus- 
sion leader. Each group concerns itself with 
defining and clarifying the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of its members and otherwise 
applies the management formula to its own 
special problems. 

Mr. Appley’s message is conveyed so directly 
and convincingly that it does not require in- 
terpretation or endorsement; neither is it to 
be fully appreciated second-hand. Reading be- 
tween the lines, one senses that the author 
purposely avoids giving all the answers. His 
philosophy dictates that each organization ac- 
tively participate in the development of 
management techniques suited to its own 
problems and personalities. Techniques so de- 


veloped are much more likely to take root. 
Tuomas L. BRANSFORD 


Budget and Planning Division 
United States Civil Service Commission 


Coordination and Supervision in the Office. 
R. E. Gillmor, H. M. Kaiser, George A. Kol- 
man, and W. W. Stewart. Office Manage- 
ment Series Number go. American 
Management Association. New York. 1940. 


39P- 


Recent Advances in Office Practice. William F. 
Sanford, Lewis S. Reid, D. R. McCormack, 
E. R. Finch, L. E. Isaacson, and Eliot W. 
Remick, Jr. Office Management Series Num- 
ber g1. American Management Association. 
New York. 1940. 48p. 


Sound Bases for Salary Standardization. H. A. 
Piper, Samuel L. H. Burr, J. R. Rue, and 
I. W. Briggs. Office Management Series 
Number g2. American Management Associa- 
tion. New York. 1940. 36p. 


Getting Full Value From the Business Letter. 
Charles H. Wiers, and James F. Grady. Of- 
fice Management Series Number 93. Ameri- 
can Management Association. New York. 


1940. 28p. 

These four publications contain a series of 
papers presented at the 1940 Office Manage- 
ment Conference of the American Manage- 


ment Association. The series represents the 
experience of a wide variety of enterprises 
with respect to certain managerial techniques, 
some of which are common to the public serv- 
ice, many of which may be unfamiliar, and all 
of which are worthy of study. 

In “Coordination and Supervision in the 
Office,” the first paper in the pamphlet by that 
name, R. E. Gillmor of the Sperry Gyroscope 
Company demonstrates the extent to which 
effective organization can be achieved through 
careful definition of the units of which any or- 
ganization is composed. The company uses a 
series of four manuals: One, to define the dis- 
tribution of responsibility; the second, to de- 
fine standard rules and operating procedures; 
a third, to define the skills and characteristics 
required in each occupation, and the system 
used for evaluating such occupations and rat- 
ing employees; and the fourth, to specify the 
distribution of expense by responsibility. 

By precise and complete definition of all 
factors pertaining to all positions, employees 
are quickly trained to fit as well-machined 
parts in a smoothly operating mechanism. 

In “Measuring Office Output for Effective 
Control,” H. M. Kaiser of the U. S. Rubber 
Company, describes the techniques used in 
controlling office operations where there is a 
constant variation of volume. The system in- 
volves the daily reporting of units of work with 
a definite costing of each work unit. In some 
instances, volume of unit processes is recorded 
by quarter hour intervals. By such concen- 
trated attention, daily, weekly and monthly 
controls are developed whereby the effective- 
ness of new methods and procedures is readily 
analyzed. The system has been found valuable 
also in setting rates for office appliance 
operators and similar production workers, and 
in reducing the time required to handle a 
given volume of work. | 

The problem of discovering what employees 
think of their employers is approached in “As 
Others See Us,” by W. W. Stewart, of South- 
eastern Cottons, Inc. The importance of in- 
troduction and follow-up of new employees as 
a basis for establishing morale, methods of 
handling employee complaints, and attitude 
towards sick leave are discussed as very potent 
factors in establishing desirable employee at- 
titudes. In this company a questionnaire was 
used to discover how employees felt about their 
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jobs. The results are not set forth as a scientific 
report, but are presented as a technique that 
can be used to advantage by both employee 
and management. The employee is given a 
chance to set forth his likes and dislikes and 
the management is then able to discover any 
factors that tend to disrupt morale. 

An example of the efficiencies and economies 
to be obtained through standardization of 
forms is discussed by W. F. Sanford of the New 
York Trust Company in “Form Planning and 
Standardization.” Reducing the number of 
forms, effecting standards in composition 
paper and inks, and contracting for large 
volume printing rather than piece-meal pur- 
chasing are discussed in detail. The discussion 
covers the methods of control of purchases and 
of the issuance of forms. 

In “Testing Office Supplies and Equip- 
ment,” Louis P. Reid, of the Standardization 
Laboratory, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, discusses tests of paper, typewriters, wood 
and metal desks, carbon paper and ribbons. 
The article covers some of the more important 
tests applied to each article by the laboratory. 

“Centralized Transcribing by Telephone,” 
by D. R. McCormack of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, relates how time and space can 
be conserved by the use of a central transcrip- 
tion department composed of a stenographic 


group and a transcribing group with dictation - 


being done by telephone. The use of such a 
group makes possible the serving of a large 
group of employees scattered over a large area. 

“Filing Supplies and Equipment to Fit the 
Job,” by E. R. Finch, Western Electric Com- 
pany, reviews the principles which should be 
applied in adapting filing supplies and equip- 
ment to the function which they are to serve. 

According to L. E. Isaacson “A Schedule for 
Clerical Control” is a device applied in the 
Eastman Kodak Company, to gauge the con- 
dition of an office working on a very rigid 
schedule. For each task a work ticket is utilized 
which indicates the time started and the time 
at which the task is due to be completed. Work 
tickets are placed on a schedule board for each 
day and removed from the board when the task 
is completed. This system makes it possible for 
a supervisor to determine at a glance just what 
the office work situation is. It also serves as a 
basis for establishing and revising work 
schedules and assignments. 


The importance of work analysis and care- 
ful schedule of assignments and costing 
thereof, is set forth in “Budgeting for an Office 
Service Unit,” by Elliott W. Remick, Jr., of 
the American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company. 

The four contributors to “Sound Bases for 
Salary Standardization” find themselves in sub- 
stantial agreement on the principles and tech- 
niques which must be applied in establishing 
an equitable compensation plan. The prin- 
ciples discussed are the standard ones, but the 
discussions are of value because of their 
elaboration by a variety of speakers and be- 
cause of the recounting of specific factors 
operative in the respective companies. 

The importance of correspondence is em- 
phasized in “Getting Full Value from the Busi- 
ness Letter,” in which H. Wiers, of the Delong 
Hook and Eye Company, discussing the im- 
portance of the business letter as a public re- 
lations factor. Principles to be followed in 
teaching letter writers how to use correspond- 
ence manuals, length of letters, use of form 
letters, and mechanical arrangement on the 
part of the secretary in writing letters are also 
factors which are included in the writer’s dis- 
cussion. Such factors are also emphasized by 
James F. Grady in “Training for Better Letter 
Writing.” Implicit in both papers is the em- 
phasis on the importance and necessity of 
executive attention to problems of correspond- 
ence. 

CHARLES A. MEYER 


Civil Service Commission 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Recruitment, Training and Education of 
Local Government Officers. _NALGO 
Histories No. 3. The National Association of 
Local Government Officers. London. 1940. 
56p. 

Like the cannibals in the Dunsany story who 
never feasted on a missionary without dressing 
in London-made dinner jackets, politicians and 
political scientists in the United States have 
made a practice of importing the right thing 
from England for the wrong use—as in the 
case of the Comptroller General. 

And so the reader, in drawing lessons for 
the United States from this concise history of 
the educational efforts of the National As- 
sociation of Local Government Officials, 
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should be careful to distinguish the essential 
ideas that are implicit in the story from those 
that are peculiar to Great Britain. 

“That administration was a science, calling 
for scientific method and scientific training, 
was a concept undreamed of” by the municipal 
councils of Great Britain when L. Hill, who 
is still General Secretary of NALGO, partici- 
pated in the beginnings of a training program 
for local government officers only three decades 
ago. As in the United States, it was necessary 
for public officials themselves, through their 
own occupational societies, to persuade mu- 
nicipalities to demand better qualifications of 
candidates for office, to make advancement 
depend on training for better jobs, and to 
raise the prestige and morale of the municipal 
employee. 

The NALGO program did this essential 
work in ways that fit conditions peculiar 
to Great Britain. There the professional 
societies examine and certify candidates for 
professional status; the lawyer and the doctor 
are examined by a professional organization, 
rather than by the state. There, by comparison 
with the United States, the proportion of 
young people who attend a college or uni- 
versity is extremely small, and the practice of 
“working your way through college,” whether 
as magazine salesman or N.Y.A. employee is 
unknown. Consequently NALGO’s program 
included features like the establishment of a 
system of examinations, the privilege of using 
the letters “A.L.G.A.” or “F.L.G.A.” after one’s 
signature, and the provision of loans for edu- 
cational purposes. 

These latter features are as peculiarly British 
as is the matter-of-fact attitude that enabled 
the author of this useful and interesting pam- 
phlet to write a monograph during 1940 on 
the public service in Britain without referring 
to the war. 

Don K. PRICE 


Public Administration Clearing House 
Chicago, Illinois 


Occupational Trends in the United States. H. 
Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Davidson. 
Stanford University Press. 1940. 618p. $6.50. 


This volume, which required three years to 
complete, is the second report of an “antici- 
pated series.” Occupational Mobility in an 
American Community, published in 1937, was 


the first. The authors group the reports for 
occupational classes of the seven volumes of 
the Census of Occupations published from 
1870 to 1930, together with certain estimates 
for 1940, under headings which denote com- 
parable occupations so far as these can be de- 
termined from the census information. The 
Census of Occupations for 1940 was, of course, 
not available and “it is the intention of the 
writers to prepare a supplement to the present 
volume based on 1940 data.” Their purpose 
is to “indicate how changing conditions in the 
life of the nation are reflected in and have an 
influence upon the number of gainful workers 
in particular occupations.” The work is “of- 
fered to educators, vocational guidance 
specialists, personnel managers, and workers 
in the social sciences as basic information con- 
cerning the composition and changing condi- 
tions of the American working population.” 
That it will possess a high relative usefulness 
in the tool kits of workers in these fields can 
hardly be gainsaid. 

In structure, this work consists of eleven 
chapters, nineteen charts, two hundred and 
ninety-two tables and an index. The intro- 
ductory chapter summarizes general occupa- 
tional trends, For example, the authors state 
that “the combined categories of agriculture 
and manufacturing-mechanical occupations 
engage the attention of half the national labor 
force so that what occurs in these major cate- 
gories has a profound and widespread effect 
upon all American workers . . . . it appears that 
the number of workers required in these major 
industries is rapidly approaching a static con- 
dition ... . the result in all probability will be 
a decline in the number of workers required 
to produce agricultural commodities and 
manufactured goods. . . .”” These broad con- 
clusions concerning agriculture and manu- 
facturing do not, however, disclose what has 
occurred within component subgroups of these 
industries. In some subgroups employment de- 
clined and production increased; in others, 
employment and production declined; while in 
still others, both the volume of employment 
and production increased. The separate 
chapters on agriculture and mechanical pur- 
suits show in which groups these conditions 
existed. 

With regard to service occupations, the au- 
thors point out that “.. . in 1870, three-fourths 
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of all workers were related to the production of 
physical goods in agriculture, mines, factories, 
lumber camps, or building industries. Only one- 
fourth were available for services demanded 
by society in professions, semi-professions, and 
distributive trading and serving occupations. 
By 1930, conditions had altered to the extent 
that approximately half of all workers in the 
enormously increased national labor force 
were attached to the production side of our 
economy. The other half were used in render- 
ing services, distributing goods, or conducting 
the many business operations which had to de- 
velop in the effort to capitalize and manage 
the business structure. In 1850 there were four 
producers to every distributor; by 1930 one 
distributor was necessary to dispose of goods 
raised by each producer. . . . The forms of work 
which cater to personal health, education, 
recreation, adornment, pleasures and social 
needs of the population have become increas- 
ingly characteristic of our modern economic 
employment; while forms of work concerned 
with production of raw materials or with con- 
verting these raw materials into tools or con- 
sumption goods have become less important.” 
The over-all trends would seem to suggest 
relatively greater opportunities for employ- 
ment in service occupations, but not in all 
such occupations. For practical vocational 
guidance, a detailed examination of each clas- 
sification within larger occupational families 
is necessary. Such detailed analyses make up 
the chapters on service occupations. 

The specific hand or mental operations in- 
volved in the performance of an occupation 
and the income which provides the means of 
livelihood receive the preponderance of em- 
phasis. But the important fact that an occupa- 
tion is not solely an economic or technological 
matter and that occupational change and 
growth is a part of general social development 
is not overlooked. The prestige which attaches 
to some occupations might have been given 
more emphasis in the consideration of factors 
affecting occupational trends. 

Evidence of fine workmanship is apparent 
throughout the study. The authors frankly 
recognize the limitations of statistics for de- 
scribing the change and development of an 
occupational framework, Qualitative changes 
may be too far-reaching in their ramifications 
for quantitive expression. 


For bringing this wealth of basic data to- 
gether for the first time, educators, workers in 
the social sciences, personnel managers and 
vocational guidance specialists who can easily 
forge this data into a tool for everyday use, 
will be greatly indebted to the authors. 

PETER T. SwWANISH 

Division of Placement and Unemployment 


Compensation 
Illinois Department of Labor 


Job Evaluation. Studies in Personnel Policy 
No. 25. National Industrial Conference 
Board. New York. 1940. 43p. 


“Formal Plans for Determining Basic Pay 
Differentials” is the subtitle of this study and it 
is aptly descriptive of the subject matter in- 
cluded in the report. The growth, objectives, 
and procedures of job evaluation in private in- 
dustry are described briefly and are followed by 
a discussion comparing the “measuring-sticks” 
used by four companies. The bulk of the 
report is composed of factual details concern- 
ing the rating plans of eleven companies for 
factory or production workers and of six cor- 
porations for salaried personnel. Also included 
is a bibliography on the subject of job evalua- 
tion. 

All of the plans described involve the selec- 
tion of certain job characteristics which are 
assigned theoretical weights on a point or a per- 
centage scale. Some organizations evaluate a 
dozen or more job factors but the majority con- 
sider from six to ten elements. Whatever the 
actual number, they usually fall into four gen- 
eral groups: Skill (includes education and ex- 
perience); Responsibility; Effort Required; 
and Job Conditions (fumes, dust, hazards, etc.). 
The weights assigned by various companies to 
the element of skill range from 27.8 per cent to 
82.3 per cent—a fact which gives some index to 
the variations in the different plans. 

The direct relationship between the rating 
system and the wage scale is notable in the 
point scales of several companies. In some 
instances, the job rating in points is the actual 
wage rate in cents per hour. In another case, 
400 base points are given to all positions, ap- 
parently because the lowest hiring rate was 40 
cents per hour when the evaluation plan was 
installed in 1932. One may assume that the rat- 
ing plan would have been different had the 
wage scale started at 35 or 45 cents per hour. It 
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seems inevitable that such parallelism would 
influence judgments on the relative worth of 
some positions, thus detracting from the ob- 
jectivity of this particular approach to the 
problem of job evaluation. 

Of considerable interest is the characteriza- 
tion of committees as being fundamental to a 
formal job evaluation program because group 
judgments are more reliable than individual 
judgments, particularly when they are ob- 
tained over a considerable period of time. 
Operating supervisors predominate in the 
memberships of such committees. However, 
this technique appears to be used more in 
connection with factory jobs rather than in 
relation to salaried positions. The heavy par- 
ticipation of operating personnel in the rating 
of jobs undoubtedly aids in the subsequent 
tasks of administration and one wonders if the 
practice should not be more extensive. 

It is doubtlessly obvious from the foregoing 
remarks that this study will be of particular 
interest to personnel directors in private indus- 
try who are in need of guidance on an an- 
alytical approach to compensation problems. 
For the classification technician in the public 
service, it is suggestive that methods be found 
for greater participation in the classification 
process on the part of operating personnel and 
that the point system of evaluating jobs is pos- 
sibly worthy of experimentation as an aid in 
further clarifying the bases for position- 
allocations in the minds of employees. and su- 
pervisors. 

Cart L, RICHEY 


Personnel Department 
Tennessee Valley Authority 


The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements 
Yearbook. Oscar Krisen Buros. The Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, 
New Jersey. 1941. 674p. $6.00. 


This book is a revision, or perhaps we had 
better say an extension, of The Nineteen 
Thirty-eight Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
These yearbooks are essentially collections of 
critical reviews of tests (for the most part 
pencil-and-paper tests) and books and reports 
dealing with tests. The Nineteen Forty Year- 


book represents an improvement over the 
previous one in increase in number of tests 
listed, increase in number of cooperating re- 
viewers of the tests, better representation of 


various viewpoints among the reviewers, longer 
reviews allowing for better and more com- 
plete critical appraisals, and better c&verage 
of journals in the section on “Books and Re- 
views.” 

The Nineteen Forty Yearbook lists new tests 
published subsequent to the earlier edition 
and a large number of older tests still in use, 
so that the user has a rather complete coverage 
of currently used tests without reference to the 
earlier edition. Tests under twelve headings 
are included: Achievement Batteries, Char- 
acter and Personality, English, Fine Arts, For- 
eign Languages, Intelligence, Mathematics, 
Miscellaneous, Reading, Science, Social Stud- 
ies, and Vocations. A few of the tests are 
simply listed with information as to author, 
publisher, date of publication, groups or 
grades for which suitable, general nature, time 
for giving, and cost. For most of the tests 
critical appraisals by one or more authorities 
follow the listing. References to published 
articles about the tests are also given. For those 
tests also included in the Nineteen Thirty-eight 
Yearbook references to critical appraisals in 
the earlier edition are made in the current 
Yearbook. 

The Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements 
Yearbook continues in an excellent way the in- 
valuable service to test constructors and test 
users initiated by Buros’ earlier edition. The 
book should stand as a constant guide to all 
users of published tests, especially those who 
themselves have not time to evaluate by per- 
sonal searching of the literature and personal 
experimentation all of the tests they use. It 
should afford a measure of comparative evalua- 
tion of the several tests from which one may 
make his selection in many problems for which 
tests must be chosen. Furthermore, Buros’ 
volumes have the possibility of another great 
contribution to the field of tests and measure- 
ments—that of reducing the number of un- 
reliable and unvalidated tests on the market, 
and of deterring uncritical authors and pub- 
lishers from rushing poor and unevaluated 
tests into publication. 

Two hundred and fifty reviewers havé evalu- 
ated the tests. Among these are many of the 
most prominent workers in the field of tests 
and measurements. It might be said that some 
of the reviewers are relatively unknown in the 
field of tests, and that their competence in 
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judging the tests is questionable. Most of 
these less widely known reviewers, however, 
will be found to be rather constant users of 
tests, and Buros is to be commended for secur- 
ing an adequate representation of test admin- 
istrators as well as test technicians and con- 
structors in his group of reviewers. The critical 
reviews of the tests vary greatly. They, of 
course, reflect the standpoint from which the 
reviewer considers the test—as constructor, as 
one versed in theoretical aspects of measure- 
ment, or as user applying the test in the solving 
of practical problems. Some of the reviews 
represent painstaking and detailed analyses of 
the tests, others are nearer general descriptions 
of the tests. However, since the more impor- 
tant tests usually have two or more reviewers, 
altogether the reader is likely to get adequate 
consideration and representative viewpoints 
with regard to the tests. 

The book is well arranged, well classified, 
and adequately cross-referenced. Its mechan- 
ical make-up is such as to favor easy reading 
and ready location of any desired portion of the 
contents. 

To the public personnel officer or adminis- 
trator, the information about and reviews of 
tests under the classifications of Intelligence 
Tests and Vocational Tests will probably be 
most useful, These are the types of published 
tests for which he is most likely to have need. 
The personnel administrator might even ask 
that the section on Vocational Tests be ex- 
panded further. He might also ask that more 
public personnel administrators be included 
among the reviewers of those tests now being 
and likely to be used by him. To the personnel 
administrator the Yearbook can be recom- 
mended as an excellent reference book for his 
library. It will be found useful whether he 
wishes to check up on published tests he is 
using, to select from available tests instruments 
for a new testing program, or to familiarize 
himself with developments and opinion in the 
field preparatory to construction of his own 
tests. 

Buros is to be commended for undertaking 
this second edition of his Yearbook, even in the 
face of difficulties of financial support. It is to 
be hoped that he will find it possible to make 
his yearbook a biennial one. 

THELMA HuNT 

George Washington University 

Washington, D. C. 


Matching Youth and Jobs. H. M. Bell. Amer- 
ican Council on Education. Washington, 


D. C. 1940. 277p. $2.00. 


At the beginning of his ninth chapter, Mr. 
Bell says of this book that its primary concern 
is “‘to make ‘occupational adjustment’ a more 
meaningful phrase to thoughtful people every- 
where.” Patently, not even the best of books 
reaches all thoughtful people everywhere, and 
to that extent the author’s aim is somewhat 
over-ambitious. With minor allowances for 
hyperbole, however, it seems safe to prophesy 
that the cause, of which he is currently the 
most articulate exponent, will probably be ad- 
vanced further by the present volume than by 
any other recent publication in the field. 

The reason is simple enough, although still 
not generally understood. Vocational educa- 
tion, traditionally the art and science of help- 
ing the genus homo sapiens to grow up, has 
finally grown up itself. With the publication 
of this volume it becomes clear for the first 
time that the movement (the label may be un- 
welcome) is reaching the stage of institutional 
maturity. The swaddling clothes and growing 
pains are gone. In the future the question 
will be not so much “What should a program 
of vocational training and education do?” but 
rather “How can our particular program be 
best handled?” 

This difference in approach and in under- 
lying philosophy is strikingly clear from the 
outset. The keynote from the first page is the 
word “action.” Prepared as a staff report for 
The American Youth Commission, the most 
important findings of the book are based upon 
a research program conducted jointly by the 
American Youth Commission and the United 
States Employment Service. Four “community 
research centers” were established in four 
widely separated metropolitan areas for the in- 
tensive study of the needs of young people 
seeking jobs and the best methods of meeting 
these needs. The research was apparently of 
excellent calibre, and several phases of the 
study are notable from the methodological 
point of view alone. The most refreshing thing 
about the entire study, however, is not the 
quality of the research, but rather the discovery 
that there are researchers bold enough to say, 
“The value of social research is exactly nil 
unless it results in the stimulation and encour- 
agement of constructive action.” Away with 
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the pebblecounters! These men know that if 
democracy is to survive and flourish, it must 
act, and act rapidly. 

The author brings the action program into 
sharpest focus in Part III. Having devoted 
Parts I and II to telling us what an occupa- 
tional adjustment program is and describing 
the basis on which it operates, he concludes 
by taking us all to task for not doing more 
about it. Specifically, he gives us instructions 
in greater or less detail as to how to obtain pub- 
lic support for a program, how to make a 
community youth survey, how to plan the serv- 
ice to be rendered, methods of organizing com- 
munity advisory councils, methods of coordi- 
nating existing agencies in the field, and even 
methods of calculating the optimum work-load 
per placement worker. If a community doesn’t 
bestir itself after such impassioned exhorta- 
tion, its occupational stagnation seems clearly 
to be well deserved. 

There are many other high-lights. Not the 
least is the clarity of the definition of terms in 
the early pages. To the layman it may not 
seem important to maintain clear distinctions 
between and among the terms “vocational 
guidance,” “vocational preparation,” “voca- 
tional education,” and “vocational training.” 
No one can deny, however, that the consistent 
observance of the suggested definitions would 
short-circuit much confused thinking. Similarly 
the general phrase “occupational adjustment,” 
as used to cover the entire sequence of guid- 
ance, vocational preparation, and placement, 
is a happy addition to the lexicon of profes- 
sional terminology. 

Even in format and in method of presenta- 
tion the work is far removed from the text- 
book style of vocational material. A number 
of full-page photographs, selected with great 
discrimination and inserted at well-chosen 
intervals for their full illustrative and psycho- 
logical effect, greatly heighten the enjoyment 
of reading. An easy-flowing, narrative style of 
writing, coupled with a flair for logical organ- 
ization of material, also will assure the author 
a public much wider than merely his profes- 
sional confreres. All in all, it isan uncommonly 
fine piece of work and seems sure to be a mile- 
stone to the future historian of programs of 
social action, 

Warp STEWART 


Office of Personnel 
National Youth Administration 


Defense Training for Public Employees. Re- 
port No. 144. American Municipal Associa- 
tion. Chicago. December, 1940. 67p. $1.00. 


The purpose of this report is to bring up to 
date the story of state and local in-service 
training efforts and to add the considerations 
involved in new problems posed by the na- 
tional defense program. It is both a survey 
and an exhortation. Stripped to the bone, the 
survey part is a “progress” report on training 
activities under the George-Deen Act of 1936. 
In the fiscal year 1939-40, $103,000 in federal 
funds were contributed to the cost of training 
sixty-two thousand public employees. (Half 
of these were firemen; nine thousand, police.) 
Statistics are given which show that, in addi- 
tion, forty-two thousand persons participated 
in other programs. Even by stretching all the 
available data and by adding generous esti- 
mates of such in-service training on which no 
data is at hand, the top figure of three hundred 
thousand is reached, Translated, this amounts 
to one-seventh of all employees of state and 
local governments. 

In addition to the small numbers being 
trained, pointed criticisms are made: (1) the in- 
adequate state and municipal appropriations 
for training purposes; (2) the lack of coordina- 
tion of training programs on both the state and 
local levels; (3) the absence of standardized or 
useable instructional material; and probably 
most important, (4) the lack of interest in and 
sympathy with public service training, not only 
on the part of local and state legislators but 
also on the part of vocational education per- 
sonnel and school board members. It is 
charged that the vocational education experts 
are interested only in trade and industrial 
training, and that the departments of educa- 
tion are interested only in the schools and 
what can be taught therein. 

It is pointed out that these findings are in . 
terms of the normal situation. There are, now, 
ever-increasing burdens added by the defense 
emergency. In a tantalizingly brief chapter, 
Chapter I, the effect of the national defense 
program on municipal employees is explored, 
and some effort is made to translate the new 
defense duties into training needs. A list is 
included of the half-dozen most important ob- 
jectives for defense training. 

Most personnelists will be interested chiefly 
in the recommendations made with reference 
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to defense training. The greatest need is said 
to be the immediate formulation of a “com- 
prehensive, definite, and specific national 
policy and program in matters of civil, or ‘pas- 
sive’ defense,’’ so that the cities may know what 
is expected of them. It is suggested that this 
planning can best be done through the State 
and Local Cooperation Division of the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission by a sys- 
tem of conferences and advisory committees 
organized on a functional basis, i.e., fire, police, 
health, and directed by a committee on public 
personnel as a continuing advisory group. 

On the fiscal side it is recommended that 
federal appropriations already made for train- 
ing in occupations essential to the national de- 
fense be opened up to certain public service 
jobs. Arrangements should be so made, how- 
ever, as not to interfere with the non-emergency 
training already in progress under the George- 
Deen Act. Thus, it is specifically urged that 
defense training for engineers should make 
provision for the instruction of state and 
municipal engineers as well as of the technical 
personnel for the defense activities of the fed- 
eral government and private industry, 

On the administrative side it is proposed 
that the United States Office of Education 
should increase its public service training staff 
in order that it can carry on the collation and 
dissemination of information on training ac- 
tivities, the coordination of curriculum con- 
struction, the development of teacher-training 
programs, and the establishment of training 
standards. A plea is made for greater flexibility 
on all levels—national, state and local—in the 
administration of grants in aid for training. 

This timely report is entirely worthwhile 
even if considered only as a propaganda piece 
to advance the cause of in-service training. The 
seven tables and six appendices make it valua- 
ble as source material. 

Henry REINING, JR. 


National Institute of Public Affairs 
Washington, D. C. 


Dismissal Compensation. Voluntary and Com- 
pulsory Plans Used in the United States and 
Abroad. Everett D. Hawkins. Princeton 


University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 

1940. 390p. $4.00. 

As a comprehensive and well-written factual 
summary of plans for dismissal compensation, 


this book will be a valuable reference for those 
who may be concerned with the use of such 
plans for improving personnel administration. 
The book proceeds from a brief statement of 
the reasons for instituting a dismissal compen- 
sation plan to a discussion of detailed provi- 
sions, administrative problems, descriptions of 
voluntary and compulsory plans in this coun- 
try and abroad, related legislation in foreign 
countries and the United States, and ends with 
a summary chapter evaluating the use of dis- 
missal compensation. 

Professor Hawkins defines dismissal compen- 
sation ‘“‘as the payment of a specific sum, in ad- 
dition to any back wages or salary [this reviewer 
would add “or accrued vacation”] made by an 
employer to an employee for permanently 
terminating the employment relationship pri- 
marily for reasons beyond the control of the 
employee. . . . Although dismissal compensa- 
tion is closely related to unemployment and 
old age insurance [and staff retirement plans], 
it is paid for breaking a valuable employment 
relation rather than for a period of employ- 
ment; and it is a definitely stipulated sum 
rather than periodic payments made until 
death.” 

The author is to be commended for an objec- 
tive presentation which is published at an 
opportune time. Professor Hawkins restrains 
from extravagant claims but does point out: 
“Although a war economy tends to become one 
of full employment, the readjustments neces- 
sary after the war will, as in the past, lead to 
severe dislocations in the labor market. At 
such a time dismissal compensation could play 
a valuable role in assisting men and women 
to adjust to the new situation. Such payments 
would help people move to a new region, se- 
cure needed training or undertake some busi- 
ness venture. They would supplement un- 
employment insurance at a time when the 
average duration of unemployment would 
probably be much longer than usual.” 

Dismissal compensation obviously has great- 
est applicability in industry and the author 
devotes only passing attention to its use for 
public employees. In evaluating its use he does 
state that it is “particularly valuable for work- 
ers not covered, or inadequately protected, by 
unemployment insurance. For example, civil 
servants are generally employed so regularly 
that they do not need a general system of un- 
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employment insurance. If their jobs are abol- 
ished, dismissal compensation can be used 
easily and effectively.” 

It is true that dismissal compensation has 
limited use in government because so many 
public agencies still are not operated under a 
merit system with reasonable security of tenure 
and minimum political turnover in employ- 
ment, and as the author indicates: “Dismissal 
compensation is of importance only where the 
employment relation acquires a degree of per- 
manence and where it is difficult for the worker 
to move from his old job to a new one.” 

Yet this reviewer believes that dismissal com- 
pensation can be a more valuable process in 
public personnel administration than the au- 
thor indicates. Only last year, a state which 
has had a civil service system for more than 
a quarter of a century summarily dismissed 
numerous experienced employees with only 
five minutes’ notice and without compensation, 
as a result of organizational and procedural 
changes requiring fewer employees. In this 
instance dismissal compensation would have 
been a great aid to employee morale, and in 
many instances the use of dismissal compensa- 
tion would facilitate advisable reductions in 
staff which otherwise are not made because of 
their effect on unemployment, staff morale, 
and public good will. Moreover, dismissal 
compensation can be an effective supplement 
to retirement plans when employees are in- 
voluntarily separated from service before com- 
pleting the service period or attaining the age 
necessary to qualify for retirement benefits. 
The author does cite the “loss of expectancies” 
such as pensions and group insurance as a 
reason for paying dismissal compensation, 
Mention might also be made of the relation- 
ship between dismissal compensation and the 
payment of accrued vacation allowances to dis- 
missed employees. 

IsRAEL RAFKIND 


American Public Welfare Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


BOOK NOTES 


Administrative Decentralization. 


David Bick- 


nell Truman. University of Chicago Press, 
1940. 209p. $2.50. 

In one of the few existing studies of the ac- 
tivities of federal field employees and officials, 
this author proposes administrative decentral- 


Chicago. 





ization as a solution to certain of the problems - 
arising from a rapidly expanding bureaucracy. 
The major portion of the work consists of a 
discussion of the Chicago field offices of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The 
factors making for concentration of authority 
in Washington and those giving cause for devo- 
lution of authority upon the field offices are 
discovered and analyzed. Suggestions for mak- 
ing the work of the field force more effective 
are offered by the author as a partial solution 
to the problem of the “zoning of power.” 


Public Administration Organizations—A Di- 
rectory. Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago. 1941. 187p. $1.50. 


This is the fifth edition of the directory, 
which lists the “voluntary unofficial organiza- 
tions working in the general field of public 
administration or in fields that impinge upon 
and affect public administration.” Primary 
emphasis is placed on national associations, 
which are listed both alphabetically and by 
field of activity. Information as to the mem- 
bership, secretariat, activities, affiliations, fi- 
nances, and publications is included. The 
names and addresses of state, regional, and 
Canadian organizations are listed by geograph- 
ical location. 


Social Work Yearbook. Russell H. Kurtz, ed- 
itor. Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City. 1941. 793p. $3.25. 

In its preface, the Social Work Yearbook is 
defined as “a concise encyclopedia which 
undertakes to report the current status of 
organized activities in social work and in re- 
lated fields.” It is divided into two major sec- 
tions. The first and largest contains eighty- 
three signed articles, beginning alphabetically 
with “Administration of Social Agencies,” and | 
ending with “Youth Committees.” The article 
entitled “Personnel Practices in Public Wel- 
fare” was prepared by Ella Weinfurther Reed 
and Louis E. Hosch, staff members of the Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association. The second 
major section is a directory of private and 
public organizations engaged in social or re- 
lated work. Since this publication is issued 
biennially an attempt has been made to em- 
phasize current developments. An extensive 
index is included. 
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Federal Employment under the Merit System. 
United States Civil Service Commission, 


Washington, D.C. 1940. 112p. $.05. 


Federal Employment under the Merit System 
might almost be called a prospective appli- 
cant’s handbook on the federal merit system. 
However, in certain aspects, such as in its dis- 
cussion of the entire federal organization for 
administering the merit system, it is broader 
in scope than the usual handbook. Among 
other principal topics discussed are the mean- 
ing of classified status, the announcement of 
examinations, application procedures, veteran 
preference, the holding of examinations, eligi- 
bility and relative standing, certification, ca- 
reer opportunities, and termination of employ- 
ment, The publication deserves special notice 
because it is the first official publication of its 
kind to come from the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, and among the first to be published by 
any public personnel agency. It should prove 
very useful as a medium for enhancing the 
recruitment program of the federal service. 


Seniority Policies and Procedures as Developed 
through Collective Bargaining. Frederick H. 
Harbison. Industrial Relations Section, De- 
partment of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions, Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1941. 63p. $1.00. 


Seniority provisions appear in many collec- 
tive bargaining agreements, and it is Mr. Har- 
bison’s opinion, after a thorough study of these 
rules and the factors lying behind their in- 
clusion in trade union contracts, that manage- 


ment is in part responsible because of its 
inability or neglect to determine fair and ob- 
jective means of determining relative skill and 
ability. He believes that “under friendly and 
stable union-management relations . . . neither 
management nor labor may desire detailed and 
rigid seniority rules.” Most of the executives 
interviewed in Mr. Harbison’s survey agreed 
that the principle of seniority in the lay-off and 
re-employment of workers was not inconsistent 
with good personnel management. However, 
the seniority system should be sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow employees to be retained or pro- 
moted on the basis of unusual skill or excep- 
tional ability, without regard to seniority 
status. 


Industrial Relations. Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 
1940. 46p. $1.00. 

Each year Queen’s University sponsors an 
Industrial Relations Conference which is at- 
tended by representatives of Canadian indus- 
tries and business organizations, governmental 
departments, and universities. This publica- 
tion presents the papers that were read at the 
1940 meeting. ‘Two addresses on pay roll de- 
ductions and one on employee relations policies 
will probably be of greatest interest to public 
personnel workers in the United States. Other 
papers included are: “The Present and 
Future Labour Supply”; “Foreman Training”; 
“Trends in Company Benefit Plans for Em- 
ployee Security’; and “The Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940.” 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION— 
GENERAL ASPECTS 


28. Chickering, Martha A. Merit System under the 
Social Security Act. Public Welfare News January, 
1941: 1-4. The recent amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act which requires the establishment and 
maintenance of personnel standards on a merit basis 
in the state social security programs has resulted in 
an extension of civil service in the United States. 
One feature of this extension which should not be 
ignored if we are concerned with long-time as well 
as the immediate effects, is that it is being done, not 
by voluntary acts of the governments concerned, but 
by the administrative order of another unit of gov- 
ernments. 

Certain questions can well be raised about the 
system: (1) the civil service, which the Social Se- 
curity Board has prescribed as the method by which 
officials must be certified to handle social security 
funds is not the only method of choosing personnel; 
(2) the American classified civil service system, unless 
operated with imagination and flexibility, is a prod- 
uct of highly developed specialization which runs 
directly counter to two deeply rooted traits which 
Americans still consider characteristics of American 
life; namely, the belief that any American can go 
as far up the ladder as his native ability can carry 
him, and a kind of faith that a good American 
should be able to meet any life situation with re- 
sourcefulness and adaptability; (3) are we trying 
to develop a system which will protect the employee 
from discrimination, unfair question, difficulty in 
getting his job—or is this a system which will guaran- 
tee to American government in all its subdivisions, 
honest, competent and loyal employees? 

Civil service employees have developed a system 
which is now written into textbooks and the minds 
of technicians as a protector of the interests of pub- 
lic employees. Is every part of the merit system 
still conditioned to protect effective government 
in the service of a democracy? The net results over 
the years of the great civil service reform has been 
greatly increased efficiency in our government serv- 
ice.—Louis E. Hosch. 
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2g. Cosgrove, Elizabeth. The merit system in pub- 
lic welfare administration. The Compass 22 (1) Oc- 
tober, 1940: 3-5, 14-15.—Recognition by merit sys- 
tem agencies that social workers are ready to give 
real assistance when called upon to do so will get 
their examining programs on their way. The spe- 
cific manner in which such assistance can be given 
varies according to the resources and resourceful- 
ness of any community. In general, however, the 
operating social work agencies can give and enlist 
assistance in some of the following ways: (1) render- 
ing consultation service on standards of education 
and experience through keeping the merit system 
agencies informed on developments, standards, and 
trends, (2) participating in rating education and 
experience, (3) outlining field of competence and 
knowledge in which examinations are to be held, 
(4) participating on oral examining boards in care- 
fully controlled experiments as well as in actual 
oral examinations, (5) assisting in determining 
qualifications, by way of education and experience 
and other factors, for various grades of positions, 
(6) constantly defining the factors to be tested for. 
This last step brings social workers closer to the 
reality of the difficulties of examining for social work 
positions. Another means of effecting proximity is 
constructing test items for possible use of the merit 
system agency. These items cannot usually be used 
without editing and without adapting them to the 
total examination but if they are carefully reviewed 
by test experts they are sometimes useful.—Louis 
Hosch. 


go. Fries, Horace S. Some democratic implications 
of science in scientific management. Advanced Man- 
agement 5 (4) October-December 1940: 147-153.— 
Mere “representation” and “majority rule” are not 
the essence of modern democracy, but rather par- 
ticipation in policy making and policy formation. 
Due to the increasing complexity of modern govern- 
ment and modern social and economic life, demo- 
cratic concern has shifted from the legislative and 
executive branches of government to the adminis- 
trative branch. Democratic participation in ad- 
ministration involves (1) the participation of de- 
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partments in inter-departmental cooperation, (2) 
the participation of employees of administrative 
departments in administrative decisions, and (3) the 
participation of the public in such administrative 
decisions. Such participation in the democratic proc- 
esses permit participation in government to become 
a true experimental science, where knowledge as an 
object of experimentation becomes the property of 
the citizenry, not merely that of a few managers. 
Understanding of the administrative processes both 
by managers and employees is the essence of the ap- 
proach of scientific management to the problems of 
government. If any lesson comes to light from the 
emergence together in the modern world of experi- 
mentalism, political democracy, and industrial au- 
tocracy, it is that experimental methods put delib- 
erately to the service of democratic aims can achieve 
a self-correcting modern society.—Donald J. Sublette. 


31. Gaus, John M. A quarter-century of public 
administration. Advanced Management 5 (4) 
October-December, 1940: 177-179.—It is almost 
thirty years since the first effort was made to apply 
the principles of scientific management to gov- 
ernmental administration. The administrative prob- 
lems of government are more and more approaching 
those of so-called private industry. Nevertheless, due 
to the democratic controls and their implications on 
government administration, there are still large 
areas in the government where, even though sci- 
entific management is possible to apply, its applica- 
tion is different from that normally considered in 
the field of private enterprise. The past twenty 
years in government, particularly the federal gov- 
ernment, although not having seen the wholesale 
adoption of scientific management methods, has, 
however, witnessed the introduction of many sci- 
entific management tools such as, budgetary con- 
trol, personnel classification, and other approaches. 
While the achievements as yet are not large, there 
is to-day a tremendously greater amount of interest 
than was true even twenty years ago. Governmental 
departments, employee organizations, professional, 
and other groups of public officials are increasingly 
interested in the problems of scientific management. 
An almost non-existent literature in the field of 
public administration twenty years ago, has grown 
into a tremendous library.—Donald J. Sublette. 


32. Johnson, Eldon L. The administrative career 
of Dr. W. W. Stockberger. Pub. Adm. Rev. 1 (1) 
Autumn, 1940: 50-64.—The career of public person- 
nel administrator No. 1 unfolds against the back- 
ground of federal civil service and Department of 
Agriculture development. Significant highlights in 
the history of federal personnel administration are 
depicted under the successive categories of: Back- 
ground; The Man; The Organization; The Phi- 
losophy; The Results. The civil service agency took 


hold of the problem of personnel from both ends— 
recruitment and separation—but left the significant 
gap between to the operating departments. Dr. 
Stockberger brought to bear the scientist’s approach 
on the problem of human relations. A staff personnel 
office must facilitate such things as morale and the 
maximum utilization of human resources after re- 
cruitment. From the routine personnel operations 
of record keeping the Classification Act of 1923 di- 
rected attention to non-routine functions of a 
facilitating character. Dr. Stockberger symbolized 
personnel pioneering. He solved the problem of 
classification for professional employees. “A true 
scientist” only during office hours, he dabbled in 
problems of management and administration even 
before he was made Departmental Classification 
Officer (c. 1923). Embryonic personnel activities 
began to cluster around this office, and soon—April 
7, 1925—a group of related personnel and financial 
functions, formerly separate, were combined into a 
new Office of Personnel and Business Administra- 
tion. The personnel office of the Department be- 
came a pace-setter and policy-determining coordi- 
nator. Decentralization by bureaus and regions 
maximizes personnel management in accordance 
with policy and leaves a field for democratic con- 
sultation at the bureau level. Supervisors are taught 
tricks of the trade, but not by telling. Central con- 
trol of training prevents diversity of approach and 
centralizes planning and leadership. Individual and 
group dealings require father confessors as well as 
labor policies. On employee services the motto of 
Dr. Stockberger was “If you can’t make it go, it will 
have to die.” Extramural employee activities are a 
sine qua non of morale creation. He sponsored per- 
sonnel research and suggested desirable changes in 
civil service procedures and in administrative man- 
agement. His experiments carried personnel admin- 
istration beyond the negative and restrictive fea- 
tures which often characterized merit system legis- 
lation. The era of papers gave way to the era of 
persons. Human relations, welfare, and the facilitat- 
ing technique came to the fore.—Albert T. Helbing. 


33. Kahn, Dorothy C. Social work and civil service. 
The Compass 22 (1) October, 1940: 6-11, 19-20.— 
There could be no more critical moment in the 
long struggle to secure qualified personnel in pub- 
lic welfare than this present. There lurks still in the 
minds of many otherwise thoughtful social workers 
a notion that civil service is a kind of necessary evil, 
regrettably inflexible and unyielding to the devel- 
oping subtleties of professional knowledge and skill, 
a device, at its best, selecting a dead level of medi- 
ocrity, and at its worst offering tenure and security 
to the less competent. This notion is not peculiar to 
the social worker, and not without some justification 
in certain places where civil service is not well de- 
veloped. My thesis is that the traces of this attitude 

















among social workers and the public alike will 
yield only to the piling up of evidence that civil 
service and social work are companion safeguards of 
the public interest, indispensable and interdepend- 
ent. The first problem that confronts us in this field 
is that of recognizing and identifying social work 
positions. I can find no attempt anywhere to de- 
fine what these are, although there are literally 
hundreds which have been identified, labelled and 
subjected to the most detailed scrutiny. It must ap- 
pear to many that social work positions are selected 
more by acclamation than description. This is to 
be noted especially when precisely the same job, by 
description, will carry professional requirements in 
one jurisdiction and sub-professional, or no require- 
ments, in another. Our next problem, having identi- 
fied a social work position, is to influence the ap- 
plication of a professional standard to this position. 
Here social work encounters a problem not met in 
other professions. Except for the single state where 
voluntary certification has been undertaken, there 
is no short cut to this task. And even in California, 
I believe it would be impossible to attempt to limit 
social work positions to Registered Social Workers. 
In the absence of other criteria, the membership 
standard of the American Association of Social 
Workers has carried the banner—and the burden— 
of certification. This brings us to a third problem— 
that of incorporating into merit systems and test 
procedures the knowledge that a profession has ac- 
quired in years of less formalized selection. The 
tendency to question the accuracy with which more 
formal methods may be used in the selection of 
professional personnel is based partly on a resistance 
to precise analysis in a field which does not pretend 
to be an exact science, and partly on a riaive lack 
of information about the state of development of 
the personnel field. It would be unfair to this topic 
to leave it without indicating some of the major 
problems about which social work is concerned. 
These are problems arising out of rapid progress, 
and they challenge the ingenuity of social workers 
and personnel technicians alike. One of these is the 
undue burden placed upon a merit system by low 
admission requirements. Where these are written 
into law they are difficult to remove. The statement 
of the A.A.S.W. may be useful here. Social workers 
can and should insist that civil service is something 
more than a protection against spoils politics. An- 
other concern of social work is the tendency to select 
the “best of the group,” rather than to fix standards 
below which none may fall and still qualify. Finally, 
I think we must admit that we have not solved the 
problems of the career system or of tenure. Certainly 
social workers, like other advocates of civil service, 
believe firmly that a sound service can be built 
only by making available to all who enter the serv- 
ice opportunities for promotion within it.—Louis 
Hosch. 
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34. Marx, Fritz Morstein and Wood, Bryce. The 
Brazilian civil service. Inter-American Quarterly. 2 
(4) October 1940: 42-63. The pattern of Brazilian 
civil service has followed that of the United States 
more closely than that of Germany and Great Brit- 
ain, concentrating on the recruitment of rank and 
file workers while omitting from its scope the higher 
administrative positions. Prior to the passage of the 
basic civil service statute in 1936, federal employees 
had been selected by each department. In the pres- 
ent organization an administrative department is 
vested with the responsibility of selecting and train- 
ing the 57,000 officials in the classified service, and 
governing the affairs of 120,000 employees not in- 
cluded in the classified service. These latter em- 
ployees are unskilled laborers, experts secured under 
contract for special services, those doing part-time 
work, and a group of 56,000 “irregulars” who are 
supposedly employed on a temporary basis, but 
whose work does not differ markedly from that of 
permanent civil service officials. Selection of civil 
service officials is on the basis of competitive exam- 
inations regularly held by the department and de- 
signed to test specific knowledges and skills rather 
than general intellectual ability. Appointments are 
not made to a particular position but rather to a 
“career” which is the designation for all positions in- 
volving work of a similar nature within what is 
known as a “frame.” A frame is a division of a par- 
ticular ministry, sometimes based on geographical 
divisions, sometimes on functional groupings. 
Within a career there are classes, based on one of the 
twenty-three salary rates. An individual is always 
appointed at the initial salary rate or class, even 
though he may be assigned to a task of considerable 
responsibility, and his salary may not be advanced 
until he has served two years and then only to the 
next class. The philosophy of equal pay for equal 
work is frequently violated. Seniority and merit al- 
ternatively govern promotions in salary except for 
the highest class in each career which is reached on 
merit alone. The service ratings which have been 
developed for determining merit, are made up every 
four months, and are believed to be over-compli- 
cated and unsatisfactory. Appointing authorities are 
under no obligation to use merit ratings or seniority . 
for promotion in terms of position or responsibility. 
Benefits of civil service status include permanent 
tenure after two years’ service, a pension system, and 
medical and hospital assistance. Employees may not 
organize unions, and the method for redress of 
wrongs is through formal petition or appeal to the 
courts.—Jean Charters. 


35- Nelson, Carl J. and Drury, Robert F. State 
governmental employment in 1940. State Gov’t. 13 
(11) November, 1940: 221-223.—The decade 1929-39 
saw expansions in functions and the addition of new 
activities in state governments, although some state 
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functions were assumed by the Federal Government. 
The net result has been to increase the volume of 
state employment. This increase in personnel and 
payrolls has been more rapid than in the federal 
government. Downward trends in private employ- 
ment in the early years of the decade were ac- 
companied by increases in state employment as well 
as in the federal government and in the relative 
importance of state payrolls compared with those 
of private industry. In ’38 and ’g9 state employment 
again increased largely due to state social security 
laws. Complete payroll statistics on state and local 
governments were not currently available prior to 
1940. The Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1938, with 
Work Projects Administration funds made an his- 
torical compilation of employee and payroll records 
from 1929 to 1939 covering eleven hundred units of 
government, including all states, cities having over 
one hundred thousand inhabitants, and a fairly 
large sample of other cities, counties, and special 
districts. The Bureau of the Census has arranged a 
current mail canvass entitled the State and Local 
Government Quarterly Employment Survey to ob- 
tain current public employment statistics beginning 
with January, 1940. Latest summary reports indicate 
that there are approximately five hundred and forty 
thousand employees in all states combined—ex- 
clusive of school employees, persons on work relief, 
and employees of contractors. This number is sig- 
nificant in the economic and social life of the na- 
tion. The Bureau of the Census has used the number 
of state employees per ten thousand population as 
an index of the relative importance of the employ- 
ment and payrolls of a state. There is considerable 
difference in the prevailing ratios among the various 
regions of the nation. As an aid in evaluating the 
growth of state employment the Bureau of the 
Census has published a distribution of state em- 
ployees and payrolls in January and April, 1940 by 
principal functions. These figures show about one in 
ten state employees engaged in general overhead 
administration, the legislature, or the courts. Con- 
struction and maintenance of highways accounted 
for approximately one-third of all state employees. 
State hospitals rank second, accounting for another 
20 per cent. However, there were sharp regional 
differences noted in the number of such employees. 
Public welfare and protective activities claimed 
about 16 per cent of the total state employment, 
with a markedly higher percentage noted in the 
western states. Other important groups of employees 
were engaged in development and conservation of 
natural resources and the administration of unem- 
ployment compensation systems. For the United 
States as a whole, average monthly earnings of all 
state employees in January, 1940 were $108. Higher 
earnings were noted in the western and northeastern 
states and the lowest average in the southern states. 
The highest average earnings were reported for gen- 


eral administrative, legislative, and judicial em- 
ployees. Police and related occupations averaged 
approximately $146. Lower earnings per employee 
were reported for persons working on highways, 
hospitals, and charities. The broadly exercised free- 
dom for experimentation in local government in 
the United States makes possible the study of gov- 
ernment to discover and develop principles of ad- 
ministration. (4 Tables).—C. E. Johnson. 


PERSONNEL AGENCY MANAGEMENT 


36. Flemming, Arthur S. Emergency aspects of civil 
service. Pub. Administration Rev. 1 (1) Autumn, 
1940: 25-31.—The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, as a result of the present national defense 
program, is faced with the heaviest work load in 
its history. It is apparent from the bills which have 
been passed by Congress and the attitude expressed 
by defense agencies, that the United States Govern- 
ment is determined to utilize the Commission as the 
nation’s central recruiting agency for the entire de- 
fense program. The Commission has been furnished 
with funds and personnel to carry out its increased 
responsibilities in an effective manner and four Ex- 
ecutive Orders have been issued to increase its 
authority. In the last year, the Commission has been 
preparing for the increased load by conducting a 
series of conferences at which the Commissioners 
and division chiefs attempted to: (a) analyze the 
Commission’s organizational structure; (b) agree 
upon objectives for the coming program; (c) im- 
prove procedures and organization to make these 
objectives a reality. Similar conferences have been 
held by division chiefs with those who report di- 
rectly to them. Objectives agreed upon and pro- 
cedures adopted to implement them include: 

(1) To meet deadlines set by national defense 
agencies. It is planned to accomplish this end by: 
(a) increasing responsibility of the Commission’s 
subordinate and field personnel for making im- 
mediate decisions; (b) giving priority to defense 
personnel requests; (c) stationing classification in- 
vestigators in the personnel divisions of defense 
agencies and giving these investigators authority 
to dispose of a large number of cases: (d) allowing 
provisional appointees to retain their positions if 
they pass examinations although not high enough 
for certification—no status is attained by these per- 
sons unless they are certified in regular order during 
the life of the register; (e) circularizing eligibles to 
determine availability; (f) holding “open continu- 
ous examinations” for classes for which it is difficult 
to obtain a sufficient number of eligibles; (g) han- 
dling many personnel transactions in the defense 
agencies themselves—particularly in arsenals and 
navy yards; (h) allowing candidates to place their 
names on file in more than one area so that occupa- 
tional supply will be leveled off; (i) examining only 
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the number of applicants which is considered neces- 
sary to yield the desired eligible register. 

(2) To keep in constant touch with national de- 
fense agencies so that plans for meeting personnel 
needs can be promptly formulated and executed. 
This is accomplished through the activity of per- 
manent liaison representatives assigned to the de- 
fense agencies who have full responsibility for 
taking appropriate action under almost all circum- 
stances. 

(3) To undertake an intensive program of posi- 
tive recruitment to meet shortages of qualified de- 
fense personnel. The inter-agency transfer project, 
the roster of scientific and specialized personnel 
being established through cooperation with the 
National Resources Planning Board and special 
procedures adopted by the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Social Security Board will aid in 
attaining this objective. 

(4) To analyze the extent of present in-service 
training programs and to encourage and assist in 
their expansion where necessary. 

(5) To investigate the loyalty and character of 
eligibles through an expanded and intensified in- 
vestigative program. 

(6) To keep politics out of the personnel aspects 
of defense. 

In general, the desire and willingness of the career 
staff to cut anything that resembles red tape, to 
devise with remarkable ingenuity new methods for 
dealing with critical situations, and to exert every 
bit of energy in order to achieve the objectives they 
have set makes the Commission confident that the 
agencies entrusted with, the national defense will 
obtain the personnel which they need at the time 
specified, and that it will be the best qualified 
personnel available.—Robert I. Biren. 

[See also abstracts 28, 29] 


CLASSIFICATION; PAY 


37. Mertz, Paul A. Constant wage plans. Executives 
Service Bulletin. 18 (12) December 1940: 1-2.—Sears, 
Roebuck & Company has entered experimentally 
upon several forms of wage stabilization. Plan “E” 
is the most extensive plan and is used in intra-state 
retail stores. This plan provides for a full weekly 
check based upon a certain number of basic hours. 
Hours worked in addition to this basic week, or less 
than the basic week, are accumulated in a reserve, 
and one is cancelled against the other. Employee 
advantages include constant wage, decreased fear of 
lay-off, and additional time for leisure. Company 
benefits include payroll expense control in dull 
periods because of the reserve, flexibility of organiza- 
tion, reduced turnover, less expensive overtime, and 
a favorable influence on unemployment insurance. 
This plan is used in about two hundred retail stores 
and is undergoing further extension. Variances of 





this plan are used for special groups of employees 
such as salesmen of major appliances working on a 
drawing account commission basis. In the Sears mail 
order stores plans of somewhat different nature, but 
with the same objectives, are being operated, subject 
to the present restrictions of the Federal Wage and 
Hour Act as it applies to the balancing of longer 
and shorter weeks of the year’s cycle.—R. D. Stover. 


RECRUITMENT; SELECTION; 
INDUCTION 


38. Carter, Harold D. The development of voca- 
tional attitudes. J. of Consulting Psych. 4 (5) 
September-October, 1940: 185-191.—Within the last 
ten years, the study of vocational interests based 
upon the use of new techniques has tended to dis- 
prove the older conclusions that vocational interests, 
especially in the case of young persons, are unrelia- 
ble and unstable. The development of vocational at- 
titudes involves adjustment to environmental con- 
ditions limited by external realities and subjective 
factors. It is a process of adjusting to a complex 
culture in which a pattern of vocational interests 
forms and becomes closely identified with the self. 
The pattern is partly subjective and leads to per- 
sistence even in the face of obstacles. 

Vocational interest patterns of young people tend 
in the main to become increasingly practical. As at- 
tempts to adjust several patterns may be tried and 
rejected. An individual’s happiness may depend 
largely upon the fortunate choice of a workable in- 
terest pattern. For each individual there are prob- 
ably several workable patterns. All the factors 
relevant to learning, maturation and development 
in general have a bearing upon the development of 
vocational attitudes. 

In the study, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blanks for Men and for Woman were administered 
to the groups of boys and girls included in the 
University of California Adolescent Study first at 
average age sixteen with retests one year and two 
years later. The scores on the tests are significantly 
related to stated occupational choices. The minority 
who were unable to state a choice of occupation 
were, on the average, older, less mature in interests 
and less intelligent than those with a choice. Con- - 
trary to the assumptions current in the literature, 
the test profiles reveal organized patterns of interest 
rather than lack of interests among these high school 
students. Profiles of standard scores have been con- 
structed showing on one graph results from all 
available testings of an individual. Retests show 
the persistence of interest patterns as indicated by 
reproduced profiles of three of the persons tested. 
Available evidence shows that the Strong scales are 
almost as reliable and stable when used at the high 
school level as when used with adults. Vocational 
interests are slightly less permanent for high school 
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boys than for older men. Further evidence on the 
validity and practical significance of vocational at- 
titudes as here measured would be desirable from 
other than test sources as well as by case studies.— 
Reuben Horchow. 


39. Collins, James H. Selection of employees for 
good public relations. Pub. Utilities Fortnightly. 26 
(10) November, 1940: 663-672.—Relatively few em- 
ployees of a public utility company have direct 
dealings with the public, but the few who do meet 
the customers are in a position to make either 
friends or enemies for the company. The trouble 
shooter, complaint adjuster, bill collector, meter 
reader, office clerk, switchboard operator, trainmen 
—it is this relatively lowly group of employees who, 
in the public eye, overshadow all the technicians 
who keep the service going. The Humm-Wadsworth 
temperament scale, in use for about eleven years, 
by business concerns, has been successful both for 
hiring the new employee and for securing informa- 
tion about old employees, useful in promotions and 
changes of work. Through the answers to 318 ques- 
tions a profile is plotted which gives an index to 
the temperament of the individual. It has been 
used in testing more than a half-million persons, 
and no concern seriously adapting the method to its 
employment problem has discontinued its use. The 
test was based on the theory of Dr. A. J. Rosanoff, 
formerly a New York psychiatrist, now California 
State Director of Institutions, with whom the senior 
author of the temperament scale worked five years. 
A half-dozen components of human nature that have 
been proved basic in psychiatry and psychology are 
measured. None of these components is either 
cy ” or “bad,” because it is the balance between 
them that determines an individual's suitability for 
a given kind of work. The six components measured 
are: (1) Hysteriod, or self-preservation, (2) Cycloid 
manic, or self-encouragement, (3) Cycloid Depres- 
sive, which may manifest as worry, gloom, or caution, 
(4) Schizoid Austic, the day-dreaming quality which 
may manifest as idealization, (5) Schizoid Paranoid, 
or stubbornness, loyalty to a cause, (6) Epileptoid, 
or persistence, inspiration, patience in working at 
projects. In interpreting results, these components 
are referred to by letter, and they are all supple- 
mented and conditioned by the seventh component 
of Normal, which is self-control and temperamental 
balance. 

These scales have been used in studies of acci- 
dent proneness, individual failures, excitability and 
others. Used in conjunction with the intelligence 
test they have proved highly successful. Tempera- 
ment was found to be the cause of trouble and 
failure in 80 per cent of utility employees, whereas 
lack of intelligence, so likely to be blamed, was 
responsible for only 6 per cent. These scales do not 
reduce people to formulas, but do give a good ap- 


praisal of an individual’s dominant traits. Such 
traits may be great assets to the individual when 
they are properly controlled. 

Testing by the temperament scale does not elim- 


- inate the need for an interview. Data on experience, 


education, citizenship, financial circumstances, and 
so forth, are necessary and should be used in con- 
junction with the temperament scale.—Elmer B. 
Staats. 


40. Dodge, Arthur F. What are the personality 
traits of the successful clerical worker? J. of Applied 
Psych. 24 (5) October, 1940: 576-586. This was an 
experiment to determine, if possible, whether or 
not the personality traits of successful clerical work- 
ers could be isolated. In selecting the clerical groups 
for the experiment care was taken to exclude all 
whose work included public contacts. Office ma- 
chine operators with the exception of typists were 
also excluded. Eight groups of female clerical work- 
ers from four business organizations were studied, 
a total of 192 individuals. Ratings of clerical ability 
based on quantity of production were furnished by 
immediate superiors. One organization kept pro- 
duction records and these were used as ratings for 
the employees. All employees being tested filled out 
a personality inventory. The entire group was di- 
vided into one group composed of those receiving 
higher ratings of ability and one group of those with 
lower ratings. An item analysis was then made to 
find those items with respect to which there was 
a tendency for the group known as the better work- 
ers to answer differently from the group known as 
the poorer workers. 

As a result of this analysis, 39 items were found 
which seemed to differentiate. These items were 
grouped into six classifications and labeled “traits.” 
Each “trait” represented an attitude or habit of ac- 
tion which the better workers reported themselves 
as possessing more frequently than do the poorer 
workers. It was found that the better clerical work- 
ers more frequently reported themselves as (1) not 
moody and not subject to worry, (2) even tempered, 
(3) lacking self-sufficiency, (4) unwilling to accept 
responsibility, (5) non-social, and (6) not craving 
admiration. These personality traits were found to 
accompany clerical success in the groups included in 
the study. 

The traits show highest correlation with success in 
the more routine types of work. There is the possi- 
bility, however, that clerical success is the cause of 
the trait, and not the trait the cause of the success. 
Personality studies of individuals before and after 
entering an occupation should help in determining 
which is the cause and which is the effect. 

(Tables are included which indicate the extent of 
differentiation between the better and poorer work- 
ers with respect to the inventory and to the six 
groupings or “traits.”)—F. R. Coop. 
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41. Dunlap, Jack W. Problems arising from the 
use of a separate answer sheet. J. of Psych. 10 (1) July, 
1940: 3-48.—The use of an answer sheet in objective 
examinations greatly simplifies and speeds up the 
scoring of tests, whether manual or mechanical 
means are used. Questions arise, however, as to the 
effect of the answer sheet on the reliability and 
validity of test results. The student may select the 
correct response and then accidentally check a dif- 
ferent response from that intended. The use of 
an answer sheet may affect the time required, par- 
ticularly on standardized tests. There are two 
simple devices available for the reducing of the 
misplacing of answers. One device is articulation, 
or the alignment of the response on the answer 
sheet so that it corresponds vertically to the position 
of the question on the test blank. The other is 
serial numbering of the responses; thus, if each 
question offers five choices, those for item 1 would 
be numbered “1,” “2,” “3,” “4,” and “5,” and those 
for item 20 would be numbered “96,” “g7,” “98,” 
“gg,” and “100.” To study the value of these devices, 
the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, Beta 
Test was given to ten experimental groups in the 
fourth and eighth grades of three different cities. 
Each experimental group was divided into two sec- 
tions, one taking the test first with directions to 
underline the correct response and then mark the 
answer sheet, and on the second trial, taking the 
test marking the answer sheet only; the other group 
marked the answer sheet only on the first trial, and 
on the second trial underlined the correct response 
and also marked the answer sheet. Following are 
some of the conclusions reached after statistical 
analysis of the results. As far as the means, standard 
deviations, reliability and validity of the test results 
are concerned, there is evidence that the use of 
articulated, repetitively numbered separate answer 
sheets is equally as satisfactory as underlining the 
correct response. However from the standpoint of 
number and type of errors, there is evidence that 
repetitive numbering results in more errors than 
serial numbering. The use of articulated, serially 
numbered answer sheets is entirely satisfactory 
when compared with the results in using the under- 
lining method, and the use of unarticulated but 
serially numbered answer sheet is also justified, 
though with a slight difference in favor of the artic- 
ulated sheets. From the standpoint of means, stand- 
ard deviations, reliability and validity, unartic- 
ulated, repetitively numbered answer sheets are 
somewhat less satisfactory substitutes for the under- 
lining type of test than the serially numbered, 
articulated sheets. Repetitive numbering also leads 
to a greater number of errors than serial number- 
ing. There is no evidence that the separate answer 
sheet cannot be used with children in grade levels 
at least as low as the fourth. Other things being 
equal, the use of an articulated, serially numbered 


answer sheet is recommended as a means for mini- 
mizing mechanical errors.—A braham M. Aloff. 


42. Seidman, J. M. and Watson, G. Satisfactions 
in work. J. of Consulting Psych. 4 (4) July-August, 
1940: 117-120.—Orientation to everyday life situa- 
tions is vitally affected by the degree of satisfaction 
derived from one’s job and the general attitude 
toward the work experience. Research in job satis- 
faction has been concerned chiefly with simple ques- 
tionnaires and rating scales. The present study 
seeks to ascertain the causal factors of job satisfac- 
tion as ascertained from the total work experience. 
Subjects were 190 young men, American-born, un- 
married, between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
four, all unemployed high-school graduates who had 
held two or more full-time jobs during a total work 
experience of at least one year. Of the reasons for 
selecting one of their work experiences as most 
satisfying 29 per cent gave vocational aspiration, 
24 per cent congenial work conditions and social 
contacts, 19 per cent initiative, responsibility and 
prestige, 12 per cent variety of tasks, 8 per cent 
opportunity for promotion and only 4 per cent in 
each of short working hours and salary. 17 per cent 
gave “all-or-none” replies; 15 per cent found no 
job interesting; 2 per cent found all jobs interesting. 
Salary was found to be a relatively unimportant fac- 
tor among the reasons for job satisfaction.—Reuben 
Horchow. 


43. Tinkelman, S. Recruiting proportional repre- 
sentation canvassers. Pub. Personnel Q. 2 (1) Winter, 
1940: 1-12.—A new charter for New York City stip- 
ulates that employees who make the central count 
for proportional representation elections shall be 
chosen after passing non-competitive examinations 
held by the Civil Service Commission from two lists, 
one for each of the two parties polling the largest 
number of votes at the preceding election. This 
study attempts to determine what type of back- 
ground is most highly correlated with success on 
the qualifying examination. The examination con- 
sisted of fifty, five-option, multiple choice items, 
including questions on the general purposes of 
proportional representation and on ability to check, . 
count and sort rapidly and accurately. After statis- 
tical analysis of the factors of age, sex, and occupa- 
tion, it was found that each has a definite, inde- 
pendent relationship on success in the qualifying 
examination. The chief outcome has been to dem- 
onstrate that, in general, the younger candidates 
are much more likely to succeed. Sixty per cent 
of the younger candidates are qualified, but only 20 
per cent of the older candidates. It was also found 
that men, as a group, are superior to women in the 
test. Students and professional workers are more 
likely to succeed than those in other occupations, 
while retired individuals and business men are the 
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least successful. Party and geographic factors do not 
seem to be independent factors in prognosticating 
results in the test. This study will facilitate more 
accurate prediction of results to be expected in 
future examinations and will establish a basis for 
establishing recruiting policies for positions which 
involve occasional employment. Public personnel 
agencies have in recent years been in the middle of 
the conflict between the policy of recruiting younger 
persons into a career service and the policy of 
avoiding age restrictions. This investigation, con- 
ducted on a fairly large scale (3,722 candidates), 
furnishes reliable evidence that the older candidates 
are unquestionably inferior in this type of work 
and, therefore, form an inferior recruiting base.— 
Ross Pollock. 


44. Toolan, William T. Essential factors in test 
construction. Pers. J. 19 (6) December 1940: 204-208. 
—The Los Angeles city school district seeks to im- 
prove written tests by making statistical studies of 
the reliability and validity of the results. Careful 
“informal” examination of test items before and 
after statistical studies is important, however. In- 
spection of an item which is too easy may lead to 
discarding it, rebuilding it if its construction is 
faulty, or retaining it at the beginning of a test as 
a “warm up” item; an item which is too difficult 
may be revealed as incorrectly keyed, too technical, 
or foreign to the technical knowledge needed in the 
field. An item may prove faulty on inspection de- 
spite a high coefficient of correlation with the total 
test score, while an item not intrinsically faulty may 
yield a low coefficient due to general misimpression 
about its subject matter. Tests containing items of 
varying degrees of correlation or selectivity correlate 
higher with practical or performance tests than do 
tests having a large number of highly selective items. 
Some types (content) of multiple choice items seem 
to correlate consistently higher with total test score 
than do other types, though, of course, the degree of 
correlation will vary with the wording, construction, 
and degree of difficulty for the group.—William T. 
McDonald. 


45. Unsigned. Testing for talent. Fortune 23 (1) 
January, 1941: 68-71, 95, 96.—Aptitude tests tell 
whether a man is born to do a job. If you've never 
been able to hang a picture or drive a nail, maybe 
you lack “structural visualization.” As much as 
humans have in common, they seem to have nearly 
as much to set them apart. In human experience the 
visible qualities have not been so important as the 
invisible ones. Everyday observation is enough to 
establish the existence of individual mental differ- 
ences. Some men seem to be “natural” mechanics, 
others have a mathematical “bent,” others may have 
trouble figuring percentages but make successful 
salesmen. This fact of asymmetrical mental develop- 


ment, which men have always recognized and tried 
to put to use, has been scientifically measured by 
the methods of modern psychology. It has been 
found that among individuals ordinarily regarded 
as average specimens of humanity, the one most 
gifted will have between three and four times as 
much natural aptitude along given lines as the 
least gifted. This is the difference between individ- 
uals. These are important problems, especially so 
at the moment because of the requirements of 
national defense. The U. S. Army must sort out its 
900,000 draftees according to its needs and the re- 
cruits’ capacities. During the next year it will 
require some 275 occupations ranging from tank 
mechanic to blacksmith. There will be gaps to fill, 
and to fill them raw men will have to be selected 
for training. The original aims of the men who con- 
ducted the testing program in World War I (Yerkes, 
Bingham, Whipple, Terman and others) were not 
ambitious. They believed that mental testing could 
weed out the mentally unfit and identify the men 
who might make good officers. The test program of 
the World War was slow getting started with the 
result that only about half of the men called for 
duty were tested. For the present crop of recruits 
everything is being worked out well in advance. 
With a current staff of thirty-three Dr. Bingham 
is now developing classification tests suited to army 
needs. The name of the new standard test is the 
General Classification Test. The army has decided 
that all it really needs to know about a man’s mind 
is whether or not he has the ability to learn, and 
it has constructed the G. C. T. accordingly. In the 
actual job of classification for assignment to the 
services the G. C. T. scores will be used in conjunc- 
tion with twenty-nine other items of information 
about the man. One of the facts aptitude testing 
has established is that few people use all of their 
potential capabilities. Also the disuse of strong 
aptitudes coupled with the attempt to use weak 
ones may result in unhappiness and personal fail- 
ure. Yet human ambition often takes no account of 
this. Many a potentially good mechanic has made 
himself, or been made by parental pressure, into 
a bad lawyer. The fundamental tenet of aptitude 
testing is, therefore, begin early. And the logical 
place to begin is in the schools. What testing has 
to offer can best be utilized at the points where 
choice of education influences the eventual choice 
of vocation: on entering high school and college. 
In the dim but desirable future, schools may create 
as thriving a market for guidance counselors as they 
have for football coaches. (Pictures of test takers, 
testing techniques, and test samples are included.) 
—F. R. Coop. 


46. Unsigned. The older worker (report of the 
Committee on Employment Problems of Older 
Workers). Puerto Rico Labor News. 3 (3 and 4) 
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May-August, 1940: 70-73.—Although favored by 
seniority rules, when once displaced, older workers 
have real difficulty in securing reemployment. The 
problem is becoming increasingly serious. Unem- 
ployment during the middle years of life has in- 
direct as well as direct effects, for it is in these years 
that men acquire the heaviest family responsibil- 
ities. Unthinking acceptance of the idea that workers 
of forty or over are less desirable than younger 
workers has created a serious situation. An exam- 
ination of factual data on productivity, accident, 
sickness, group insurance, and pension plans has 
led us to the conclusion that there is little significant 
relationship between age and costs, and that the 
prejudice against hiring older workers rests largely 
on inadequate and erroneous impressions. It is 
urged that everything possible be done to dispel the 
idea that workers are through after forty. As part 
of a general attack on the problem of employment 
for older workers, it is strongly recommended that 
the federal Civil Service Commission and appoint- 
ing officers of the Government abolish age limits 
for entrance into the government service, except 
for positions requiring physical strength and endur- 
ance. New examining techniques should be de- 
veloped to give weight to successful performance 
rather than length of experience. The Government 
retirement system should be either merged or 
coordinated with the Social Security Act. The same 
recommendations apply to state and municipal civil 
service systems. The United States Employment 
Service should study opportunities for middle aged 
workers and, when necessary, help retrain them. 
Discrimination against employees on the basis of 
age is undesirable from the point of public policy. 
—John Thurston. } 


PLACEMENT; SERVICE STANDARDS 
AND EVALUATION 


47. Belinsky, H. S. Developing effective service 
ratings. Personnel Administration 3 (3) November, 
1940: 5-10.—The benefits that could be derived 
from a valid service rating procedure and the short- 
comings of present-day systems have been fre- 
quently described. The Railroad Retirement Board 
and personnel officers throughout the federal service 
have found the type of evaluation provided by the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission Rating Form 3200 
very difficult to use as a guide in their work. Per- 
sonnel technicians have found that the vague and 
subjective character of the service ratings makes 
them of little use. A program was developed there- 
fore to analyze the various types of work performed 
in the Railroad Retirement Board into lists of 
items describing work habits and performance ele- 
ments. Each item was so phrased as to make its 
application to a specific kind of work and its con- 
notations as an element of rating self-evident and 


easily understood. To make it possible to combine 
or summarize the specific items checked into over-all 
ratings of the “whole man,” items descriptive of 
every sort of work-performance from the most suc- 
cessful to flat failure must be presented in the rating 
form. The next step is to discover whether there is 
consensus among the rating officers and employees 
as to the value which each item has in measuring 
the “value to the Board” of an employee. The posi- 
tion of an item on which the raters are well-agreed 
on the “scale of value to the Board” shows quan- 
titatively its appropriate scale value. The average 
of the scale values of the items checked will con- 
stitute a reliable summary-evaluation of the em- 
ployee’s job performance. The selective ability of 
an item should be proved before it is finally desig- 
nated for inclusion in the rating form. An analysis 
of the over-all ratings of employees for whom a 
particular item is checked provides a direct index 
of the discriminating ability of the item for rating 
purposes. Since the scoring is derived by averaging 
responses to specific items, the inclusion of items in 
the form of value for placement or training pur- 
poses does not affect the validity of the over-all 
ratings. With the inclusion of these “diagnostic” 
items, the form becomes a tool capable of meeting 
the demands of a comprehensive personnel pro- 
gram. The employee’s needs are met, the rating offi- 
cer’s task is simplified, and the validity of the rat- 
ings is high, thereby providing a criterion by means 
of which the success of selection, placement, and 
training programs can be measured.—Glenmore 
Wilbur. 


48. Cosgrove, Elizabeth. The use of service ratings 
in evaluation of performance. The Compass 22 (2) 
November, 1940: 3-4, 17-20.—Regardless of the type 
of rating scale advocated, there seems to be some 
agreement on several points among those who have 
labored thoughtfully in their development and use: 
first, that there is no one type of scale that can be 
guaranteed to obtain all of the results hoped for; 
second, that the success of any scale depends on 
how it is developed and how it is used; and third, 
that no individual or group knows al! the answers 
to the questions inherent in the use of any rating 
scale. Actual experience in the use of several types 
of scales brings one to ready agreement on those 
points. Regardless of the assets or defects which 
apply to any kind of rating scale or plan of service 
rating, there appears to be one major objective 
underlying their development and use. This is to 
determine the specific strengths and weaknesses of 
the employee so as to provide a basis for helping 
him to improve himself thus resulting in an im- 
provement of the service. It is obviously, then, 
directed towards what is currently called in social 
case work and other fields a program of staff de- 
velopment. The important aspects of any system 
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of evaluation become not what rating scale or what 
plan of evaluation is used but how it is developed 
and how it is used, keeping forever in mind the 
primary objective of the plan—Louis Hosch. 


49. St. John, Francis R. Rating a staff for promo- 
tion and demotion. A. L. A. Bulletin. 34 (12) Decem- 
ber, 1940: 682-687.—Employee rating as such is only 
an instrument for achieving some of the objectives 
of personnel work. The reasons generally advanced 
for the need of ratings are: (1) to provide a basis 
of promotion, pay adjustment, transfer, lay-off, and 
re-employment, recommendation for other posi- 
tions, and dismissal; (2) to serve as a protection in 
case of outside investigation or interference from 
political groups, civil service, and labor unions; 
(3) to improve the quality of work and supervision; 
(4) to provide a means by which each person may be 
acquainted with his good and bad points as viewed 
by his superiors; (5) to measure the effectiveness of 
the employment procedure; and (6) to serve as a 
measure of comparative performance and ability. 

Employee rating is still in a rather early stage of 
development, and the ideal form has not yet been 
devised. Methods now used vary from the type in 
which the administrator himself is the deciding 
factor in any promotion or demotion, to the type 
in which the rating is done on an almost completely 
objective level by the use of one of the approved 
rating systems. Examples of this latter type are the 
J. B. Probst Service Report, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission rating form, the “merit point” system, 
and the recently developed “‘trait-action” system 
employed by the California State Personnel Board. 
An examination of rating methods shows that in 
general they have tried to present a picture of the 
person rated by extracting the following kinds of 
information: 

1, Physical traits: age, sex, appearance, health, 

etc. 

2. Character traits: social attitudes, adaptability, 

aggressiveness, persistence, confidence. 

3. Background: social and cultural, education, 

training, experience. 

4. Ability: intelligence, 

imagination. 

5. Performance: quantity, quality. 

This information will necessarily be used in differ- 
ent ways when rating employees for different posi- 
tions, and the plan for periodic appraisals will vary 
according to the types of positions. Success or 
failure of the rating plan depends on the supervisor. 
Raters sometimes fail to recognize the difference 
between ability and performance. Some of the 
factors frequently affecting the rater’s judgment are 
the: (1) tendency to allow some single trait to over- 
balance judgment on other character traits; 
(2) tendency to base ratings on recent incidents or 
exceptional actions; (3) tendency to overrate older 


knowledge, energy, 


employees with whom they have been associated a 
long while, and to underrate the younger ones 
although sometimes this works the other way; 
(4) tendency to evaluate abilities not used in the 
present job into higher rating than performance on 
present job warrants. 

Present rating systems have many flaws, but in 
spite of this they have tremendous practical value. 
They are especially useful as tools of supervision 
and force the supervisors to think of the employee 
in terms of his usefulness, of his performance, how 
he responds, the results he achieves, the confidence 
he engenders, and the place he fills—Rex Land. 


50. Wiberg, Martin. Work-time analysis. Pers. J. 
18 (6) December, 1940: 216-230.—The measurement 
of work by means of time study has often been re- 
garded as the basis of scientific management. How- 
ever, to date, research on the human factor has been 
neglected although Frederick Taylor stressed the 
need for a scientific consideration of the worker 
over fifty years ago. Personnel policies and prac- 
tices are not properly evaluated today due to the 
intangible aspects of the subject and the lack of 
measurement methods which properly relate to the 
causes of efficiency. At present the only procedure 
available for checking policies and practices is 
based upon improperly related measurements of 
performance, and thus the differences in perform- 
ance cannot be definitely related through the 
three major personnel factors: selection, training, 
and motivation for work. The problem is then to 
provide a valid procedure for improving and eval- 
uating personnel qualities and practices and the 
basis for this procedure is the analysis of the Work- 
Time Distribution. This technique was developed 
through finding logical causes for work-time differ- 
ences. To arrange time study values into frequency 
distributions is an old procedure, but to clothe its 
characteristics with significance is new. The dis- 
covery of this significance was made by analysis of 
time study data. A time study of repetitive manual 
work provides a record of performance time on 
any part of an operation. Such a part is called an 
“element” and is generally defined as a distinct 
sub-division possible to time with a suitable time 
measuring device. The time for such an element is 
called a “work-time.” These work-times are often 
quite different for the same element, although re- 
peatedly performed by the same workers. The 
science of efficiency and economy in manual work 
must explain the causes of these variations in per- 
formance and how they may be utilized and con- 
trolled. Valid explanations may be obtained by 
logical analysis of characteristic differences in per- 
formance, since it is evident that it alone can objec- 
tively express the influences causing these time 
variations. Such analysis must also deal with the en- 
tire work situation and its parts. A work situation is 
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a dynamic combination of influences, which result 
in a certain efficiency. These influences are classified 
into three groups: environment, method, and 
worker. The work environment includes all in- 
fluences upon work time not caused by the method 
or the worker. The method may be defined as any 
distinct and direct means of performance used by 
the worker. Significant changes in environment or 
method are objective and easily seen. This is not 
true of the worker's influence upon efficiency, which 
requires greater emphasis and analysis. The worker's 
performance is influenced by his motivation, habit- 
uation, and aptitude for the work. The analysis and 
description of the work situation and its main parts 
show the causes of differences in work movement. 
The next step is to measure when and how these 
differences occur, and to relate these explanations 
to the measurement. For this reason the different 
work-times for each element are arranged into a 
frequency distribution of a specified number of 
work-times, obtained by means of time study on a 
series of elements in repetitive manual work. This 
procedure is essentially that of assuming a single 
variable in each case, and of unifying the conclu- 
sions. Only by the use of such a necessary assump- 
tion is it possible to show how, when, and why a 
series of times for performing any manual repetitive 
work characteristically express the influences of the 
work situation. This entire technique may be 
applied to personnel administration in the follow- 
ing way: management may base its definition of 
the average worker on the concept of the work-time 
distribution technique; the extent of habituation 
can also be measured; and the need for better mo- 
tivation and the cost required for filling this need, 
may be estimated from the work-time distribution. 
There are many advantages accruing to this tech- 
nique, the chief of which is that it can create a way 
of thinking more effectively about work situations. 
Time study now becomes a more useful and basic 
tool of personnel management, since most of the 
old problems receive a new and more scientific 
approach. In that sense the Work-Time Distribu- 
tion Technique contributes to the advancement of 
the science of personnel management. (This article 
contains charts demonstrating the technique of 
work-time analysis.)—William F. Howell. 


TRAINING 


51. Cunningham, W. H. Training tomorrow’s 
workers—the duPont plan. Supervision 2 (12) De- 
cember, 1940: 16-17, 27.-The apprentice training 
program used by the Engineering Department of 
the duPont chemical plant at Deepwater Point, 
N. J., was begun in 1921 with the twofold objective 
of training future maintenance foremen skilled in 
planning as well as performing technical work and 
of providing training in engineering trades for the 


high school graduate sons of older employees. Ac- 
cordingly, apprentices are selected on the basis of 
factors such as personality and aptitude, education, 
and family history with the company, as well as 
industrial experience, physique and health, and 
economic condition of the applicant. Today sixty- 
one apprentices are learning one of the eleven 
trades taught in the plant and also receiving train- 
ing in related crafts. During their four and one- 
half year apprenticeships they spend varying 
lengths of time in several of these craft shops and 
also spend five hours a week in the study of related 
courses supplied by International Correspondence 
Schools. These courses, which are more advanced 
than similar high school courses, are given on com- 
pany time in a specially equipped classroom under 
the supervision of an apprentice supervisor and are 
paid for by the boys. Certificates from the company 
and the I. C. S. are given apprentices upon com- 
pletion of their training. As a result of the program, 
which also includes semi-annual pay increases for 
apprentices, outstanding boys have continued their 
technical education after apprentice period, non- 
apprentices have been encouraged to continue 
their education, and incentive for better positions 
is provided to apprentices who develop their lead- 
ership ability.—R. H. Custer. 


52. Irwin, R. Randall. Quick training gives Lock- 
heed the men it wants. Factory Management and 
Maintenance 98 (12) December, 1940: 50-57.—One 
of the leaders in an industry which is now employ- 
ing seven times the number of employees it had in 
1937 and which is likely to treble the present total 
by early 1942, the Lockheed and Vega Airplane 
Company anticipated the need for skilled and 
trained men by beginning five years ago to lay the 
groundwork for the “Training Within Industry” 
program now recommended by the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National Defense. 

Lockheed’s training began in earnest in 1937 
with trade extension courses and now encompasses 
a broad program which develops individuals whose 
interests vary all the way from initial employment 
in the plant to technical and supervisory instruc- 
tion. Based on the assumption that all men, whether 
they are those who pass selected aptitude and tem- 
perament tests and are able to perform satisfactorily 
elementary phases of the work to which they are to 
be assigned or present employees, are inherently 
interested in advancing in the work they are doing, 
the plan covers the following phases of training: 

1. Vestibule training—fifteen hundred men have 
been learning while working eight-hour day periods 
under an instructor and are paid regular salaries 
during training. Recently classes of selected men 
began work in tool planning, designing, and inspec- 
tion work for a ten-week period under this plan. 

2. Vocational training has begun in conjunction 
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with public schools by offering a four-week training 
course featuring instruction in the metal trades on 
a 24-hour-a-day basis. Operated with federal and 
state funds, registration is restricted to young men 
passing the Lockheed aptitude, temperament and 
physical tests. The top ten are selected by the com- 
pany each week regardless of the length they have 
been in training. 

g. Trade extension classes are also given in the 
public schools with most of the materials and in- 
struction furnished by Lockheed. That there is wide 
variety of instruction concerning aircraft production 
is evidenced by the fact that 4500 employees are at 
present voluntarily enrolled in 135 classes given in 
the schools and at the plant. These day and night 
classes meet twice a week for five months with 
homework provided for those who have the time 
and the capacity for it. Careful records are made 
for each trainee and the list and type of promotions 
indicate the real value of this phase of the program. 

4. Engineers are being developed from employees 
with junior college or trade school credits in math- 
ematics and drafting. This type of trade extension 
class begins with the fundamentals of drafting and 
blueprint reading and advances to the point where 
the project given to the class is the designing and 
engineering of a new model plane. A project engi- 
neer, design engineer and supervisor are selected, 
and the class functions as an engineering depart- 
ment with each man responsible for working out 
the details of a specific part of the plane. 

5. A one-year in-service training program sup- 
plemented by lectures in the plant after hours is 
being given to graduate engineers in order better to 
prepare them for production work as draftsmen, 
designers, and engineers in the specialized field of 
aeronautical engineering. 

6. In July, 1940, the company began a special 
sixteen-week aeronautical course at California In- 
stitute of Technology for 120 top-flight engineers 
recruited from other industry throughout the coun- 
try. All training costs, transportation and a basic 
salary of $200 per month during the course, were 
assumed by the Lockheed Company, which has ab- 
sorbed all these individuals in its engineering 
departments. 

7. In cooperation with the Burbank schools and 
the International Association of Machinists, ap- 
prenticeship training was begun in 1939 to alleviate 
the shortage of skilled tool and pattern makers. 
These men were carefully selected for a four-hour 
instruction period per week for four years. In 
addition to learning on the job, previous work expe- 
rience is evaluated so that the training may be 
shortened to a minimum of two years. Although the 
subject content of classes offered under company 
instruction is varied, apprentices are also urged to 
take special extension courses. 

One of the most important by-products of the 


general training program has been in its assistance 
to the company with respect to its promotional pro- 
gram. The entire staff of 135 instructors offer voca- 
tional guidance to men in the plant, and employees 
are given every opportunity to state periodically 
their preferences as to type of work. Promotions 
and pay increases are given periodically to the best 
qualified employees. The training program also 
gives the company a better opportunity to select 
leaders and to groom them for production leader- 
ship through the establishment of regular classes 
for foremen, supervisors and leadmen.—Dale Noble. 


53. Larson, G. Don. In-service training for finance 
officers. Mun. Finance 13 (2) November, 1940: 23-27. 
—Since 1936 funds have been available from the 
United States Government under the George-Deen 
Act for financing “in-service” training courses for 
public employees. During that time there has been 
a number of “in-service” training courses instituted 
for various employee groups. The George-Deen Act 
provides that the funds may be used at the discre- 
tion of the state Boards of Vocational Education. 
Every Federal dollar must be matched by fifty cents 
of state or local money. Funds may be used only 
for salaries and necessary traveling expenses, and 
the instruction must be given in schools or in classes 
under public supervision or control. The instruc- 
tions must be of less than college grade and the 
teachers must meet certain qualifications. Any gov- 
ernmental agency desiring assistance should consult 
the state Board for Vocational Education. In some 
states the matching funds are supplied by the state. 
In Michigan, however, the policy has been to re- 
quire the local sponsor to provide one-fourth of the 
cost of training. New York, Michigan, Utah, Texas, 
Virginia and Wisconsin are among the states which 
are carrying on broad programs of training the pub- 
lic employee. The training to be secured from this 
type of program should be training that is of imme- 
diate value to the public official. He seeks it volun- 
tarily, it is not forced on him, and therefore it 
should be something that he wants, something that 
he can use now. The training can, and should per- 
haps, be given to all employees from the chiet 
administrator to the lowest ranks.—Byron J. 
Rockwood. 


54. Merriam, Lewis. Value to students of courses 
in public administration. Am. Political Science Rev. 
34 (5) October, 1940: 986-992.—Courses in political 
science may be given for their’ cultural, civic, or 
vocational value. In the first case’ the aim is a broad 
understanding of the world in which the student 
lives; the whole field of political science should be 
covered broadly, and there should be little speciali- 
zation in public administration. Generally, there 
should not be a high degree of specialization in the 
first two years of college. Even in the upper two 
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years, broad coverage of the social sciences is prefer- 
able to high concentration in any one science. A 
combination of economics and political science, 
with some sociology and psychology appears to be 
growing in favor. However, this is not to say that a 
course in public administration does not have cul- 
tural value. If the objective is training for citizen- 
ship there is a better case for the social sciences in 
general and political science in particular. It is still 
undesirable to concentrate in public administra- 
tion, but a course in the subject can help to give 
the public spirited citizen an understanding of 
recent movements for reform in government struc- 
ture and operation. As for the vocational value of 
courses in public administration, it must be remem- 
bered that governments rarely hire employees to 
study public administration in general and that, 
by and large, there is not a very great demand for 
persons trained in general public administration 
unless that training is combined with training in 
some other specialty. A student trained in public 
administration alone will not find a competitive 
market for his services. One or two courses in ad- 
ministration are desirable, but concentration in 
administration is not recommended. Tool courses, 
such as composition, statistics, and accounting, are 
very desirable. The primary objective of the depart- 
ment of political science should be cultural, its 
secondary objective, closely related, should be train- 
ing for citizenship, and only in a minor degree can 
it be successfully vocational. From the vocational 
standpoint courses in public administration in the 
department of political.science might prove helpful 
and broadening to men from other departments 
who are considering entering the public service in 
professional fields. Vocationally, public administra- 
tion is a minor for the bulk of government positions 
that demand university training—John Thurston. 


55. Reinemann, J. O. Pennsylvania experiments 
with public service training. Nat. Municipal Rev. 29 
(10) October 1940: 672-4, 706.—New ‘interest in 
public service training, as a supplement to regular 
college education, has been exemplified in the Pub- 
lic Service Institute, a unit of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, operating largely 
with funds from the George-Deen Act. In the win- 
ter of 1939-1940, a Correctional Worker’s School 
was conducted simultaneously in Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Students from a number of agencies 
studied the broad field of criminal justice and penal 
treatment on the basis of a study manual compiled 
by Helen D. Pigeon, former executive secretary of 
the International Association of Policewomen. Eve- 
ning classes were held weekly for twenty-three 
weeks. There were three sections on: ““The Criminal 
Justice Program of Pennsylvania,” “Behavior of the 
Delinquent,” and “Treatment of the Individual 
Offender.” During the latter part of the program 


the institutional and non-institutional groups held 
eight separate meetings—centering on prison in- 
mate problems and on case work in probation and 
parole respectively. Committees on arrangements 
were set up in each city and numerous experts 
brought in as guest speakers. The school received 
the full cooperation of department heads. Students 
were encouraged to participate. The classes are be- 
ing repeated this winter. Considerable interest has 
been displayed in various parts of the country.— 
George C. S. Benson. 


56. Seggel, Richard L. Training administrators in 
Cincinnati. Personnel Administration 3 (2) October, 
1940: 1-5.—A program of public service training was 
established by the University of Cincinnati in 1927- 
1928 founded upon a cooperative plan of education 
designed, primarily, to afford a sound professional 
training by alternating students between the theo- 
retical instruction of the classroom and the practical 
experience of a job, and secondarily, to enable the 
student through part-time paid employment to 
support himself financially through the training 
period. The Cincinnati public administration pro- 
gram is open to selected graduate students. It re- 
quires the equivalent of a year’s work in some job 
in government or related to government and a 
year’s study at the University. A major in social 
sciences is a prerequisite to admission. About fifteen 
students are now being admitted each year. Enter- 
ing students are generally placed for nearly a year 
in half-time paid positions either at Cincinnati City 
Hall, the Hamilton County Court House, or some 
local research or community agency. This enables 
them through the regular academic year and six 
weeks of summer school to attend classes at the Uni- 
versity in the morning and work at their jobs in 
the afternoon. For the latter part of the summer and 
the first semester of the second year an attempt is 
made to place students in full-time positions, pref- 
erably out of town, with a federal, state, local, or 
private governmental research agency. In the sec- 
ond semester of the second year, the student does 
no “co-op” work, but enrolls in a full academic 
schedule, including the writing of a thesis usually 
related to the second year internship. Typically, the 
student carries four courses throughout the first 
year; when he returns in the second semester of the 
second year he takes two or three courses in addition 
to writing a thesis. Students of this program have 
no need for outside financial support since “co-op” 
jobs pay on the average between $450 and $600 a 
year and room and board are available at relatively 
low cost. The exercise of the main functions in- 
volved in administering the program is divided be- 
tween the Chairman of the Department of Political 
Science of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
and a “Co-ordinator.” It is the responsibility of 
the Co-ordinator (1) to make, develop, and maintain 
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the necessary contacts with public officials in order 
to obtain and retain for the program the most de- 
sirable type of training positions, (2) to determine 
the interests of the students and to place them on 
jobs appropriate to those interests, attempting to 
secure for students places which will give them at 
least a relative opportunity to learn, along the lines 
of their individual interests, as much about govern- 
ment and its administration as is possible within 
the limited duration of their apprenticeships, and 
(3) to supervise students’ work through periodic 
contacts with the job supervisors and discussions 
with the students themselves. Upon graduation 
many students of the Cincinnati program return on 
a permanent basis to positions which they had held 
as “co-ops.” Others are placed through the efforts of 
the Coordinator or through the efforts of the grad- 
uates themselves in civil service examinations or 
by contacts personally developed.—Artemus E. 
Weatherbee. 


57. Slocombe, Charles S. Skilled workers for de- 
fense industries, part I. Pers. J. 19 (4) October, 1940: 
120-158.—Authorities in Washington estimate that, 
when the defense program reaches its peak, in the 
fall of 1941 or spring of 1942, there will be jobs for 
six million more workers. There will be virtually no 
unemployed. Extra employment will take place in 
business, trade and transportation, but probably 
four million extra workers will go into manufactur- 
ing. The defense program will require an additional 
four hundred thousand skilled workers. Sources of 
skilled workers include the unemployment rolls, 
apprentices now in training, and production 
workers with potentialities for development and 
training into skilled occupations. It appears that 
the problem of an adequate supply of skilled labor 
can be met. To minimize delay, the Labor Division 
of the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense recommends that companies in- 
stitute upgrade training programs, and carry them 
out with the aid of transfer services centrally con- 
trolled. A special survey has been made of the 
experience of companies in hiring, upgrading, 
training, setting up a central placement office, 
surveying anticipated skilled labor requirements, 
estimating number of employees capable of being 
upgraded, selecting those capable of benefiting by 
further training, and the results of segregated train- 
ing. Most of the experience is drawn from the 
1937 business boom, which is the latest case in 
which companies experienced great difficulty in 
obtaining the skilled labor they needed. Six in- 
stances dealing with hiring skilled workers by 
advertisements, out-of-town recruiting, recalling 
former employees, and through employment agen- 
cies show the great difficulties of securing the right 
kind of skilled help by these means. The only way 
to overcome this problem would seem to be to hire 


in at lower levels of skill, and develop the greater 
skills needed by upgrade training programs within 
the plant. Results obtained by upgrading by one 
company show that with all hiring done in the lower 
skilled labor grades, where the labor market is least 
tight, it was not necessary to hire anyone for the 
two highest skilled labor grades. One company set 
up training program for its machine shop em- 
ployees. Seventy men were trained during nine 
months and sixty-nine benefited so much by the 
training that they qualified to do more highly 
skilled work than they had previously, and were 
promoted. One company has developed what it 
calls a supplementary plan of “progression train- 
ing.” Under this plan, employees recommended by 
supervisors and tested as to mental capacity, are 
trained through a planned sequence of jobs. Some 
do not go right through to the most all-round 
skilled jobs but become specialists. Such a program 
develops men at a slower pace but it has the advan- 
tage of increasing the amount of skill acquired to a 
much greater extent than the emergency training 
program described above. Figures were compiled 
by one company to get a more complete picture of 
the time required to secure an efficient working 
force. Many companies require that before a man 
is given training to lift him from his present to a 
higher labor grade, he must show that he has the 
basic trade knowledge, and the capacity to benefit 
by the training. The experience of one company in 
selecting electrical helpers for training to journey- 
man grade was that only 35, per cent of these helpers 
looked as if they would ever get to fully skilled 
status, no matter how much training they were 
given. The National Defense Commission recom- 
mends that companies take an inventory of their 
working force, so that they may be certain that they 
know the skills and potentialities of their employees, 
and can train and upgrade them accordingly. One 
company’s inventory showed that 25 per cent of 
employees on the payroll were capable of going 
into higher skilled jobs, either straight away, or 
after further specific training. Also the number of 
laid off employees who might be recalled to their 
former skilled jobs was determined. As a result of 
its analysis this company feels that it now knows 
better how to obtain skilled workers. It feels that 
advertising is almost useless, as is out-of-town recruit- 
ing, that public employment agencies, such as the 
state employment service, are not yet sufficiently re- 
liable as a source, and that in the main it must rely 
on its own employment office to keep more closely 
in touch with former employees, to build up the 
reputation of the company in the community, and to 
develop means of getting into contact with skilled 
unemployed workers in the local area, through 
church groups, social agencies, etc. The results ob- 
tained in this labor requirements survey have been 
in a large measure made possible through the use of 
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basic personnel procedures including job analysis, 
employee inventory, merit rating, and job families. 
—Artemus E. Weatherbee. 


58. Slocombe, Charles S. Skilled workers for de- 
fense industries, part II. Pers. J. 19 (5) November, 
1940: 160-193.—The National Defense Commission 
recommends that in order to make the most effec- 
tive use of skilled workers, a large plant, with fluctu- 
ating loads in different departments, should set up a 
central placement service. One such plant has made 
effective use in its centralized placement of a per- 
sonnel requirements bulletin for obtaining plant- 
wide and consistent consideration of qualified 
candidates for promotion and placement. This bul- 
letin shows the labor situation in the plant in terms 
of job openings and surplus employees, actual and 
currently anticipated. While the percentage of 
skilled tradesmen in a company may be compara- 
tively small, their work is of crucial importance. 
This is perhaps more true of toolmakers than of 
any other skilled occupation. It is of vital impor- 
tance, therefore, that these men should be “backed 
up” with the best facilities that the organization can 
offer. One company made a comparative survey of 
its practices in relation to those of other companies. 
It appears likely that benefit would be obtained by 
other companies, if they too obtained information 
on departments employing substantial numbers 
of skilled workers in order to make sure that they 
are backing up their skilled workers to the fullest 
extent necessary. 

To meet a shortage of semi-skilled bench workers 
one company experimented with a group of seg- 
regated workers to see how much the learning period 
could be speeded up. After eleven weeks their output 
was equal to that of workers trained under shop 
conditions only after twenty-six weeks. Training of 
this sort was found to necessitate: special analysis of 
the job, breakdown into teaching sequence, stim- 
ulation of the will to learn, detailed check to catch 
errors and faulty methods, analysis of defects pro- 
duced and their causes, and special efforts to shorten 
the plateaus, which occur in all learning curves. One 
obvious way of avoiding the necessity of hiring more 
skilled workers, to build and maintain tools and 
machines, is to make sure that production workers 
are as efficient as it is possible to get them. One com- 
pany set up a “job training program” to increase 
the efficiency of its working force of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers. This is a plan whereby selected 
trained skilled workers, working under the super- 
vision of departmental superintendents, augment 
the instruction given by foremen to new workers, to 
those in need of corrective instruction and to those 
capable of upgrading. Another company made a 
study of its apprentice training costs and related 
them to the value of the productive work done by 
apprentices during the training period. The ob- 


jective is to keep students in the training shop the 
minimum amount of time required to do an effective 
training job. A survey of forty-one representative 
manufacturing companies in the metal trades shows 
that if 33 per cent of the lower grade skilled workers 
could be given upgrade training by industry then 
the supply of highest grade skilled workers would be 
doubled. This would leave room for hiring at the 
lower levels, unemployed skilled workers, or older 
ones, or those whose skill has depreciated through 
lack of practice. The Federal Reserve Board’s sea- 
sonally adjusted index of industrial production 
reached the highest level on record in December, 
1939. That industry could attain this level following 
years of sub-normal activity for many companies and 
meet increased requirements for skilled workers, in- 
dicates a resourcefulness of industrial management 
and definite progress in technological and personnel 
work over the previous decade. This study indicates 
that companies can better meet their needs for 
skilled labor, in the present period of expanding 
business activity, by the following means: (1) make 
studies to forecast, as far in advance as possible, 
requirements for skilled labor by occupational classi- 
fications; (2) inventory available skills and abilities 
within the plant; study occupations objectively to 
determine skills and training requirements; through 
tests and performance ratings select candidates most 
likely to benefit by training; and carry out organized 
programs to develop potential skills available 
through rotational and progression training; (3) 
establish and maintain apprentice training pro- 
grams for higher skilled jobs, where it is apparent 
that requirements cannot be met by progression and 
other training programs; (4) survey toolroom and 
machine shop practices to improve, where possible, 
the effectiveness of skilled labor groups; study and 
efficiency and practicability of improving existing 
practices in the toolroom in relation to engineering, 
tool design, and production departments; (5) make 
continued studies of transferable skills, learning 
periods, training methods and procedures; seek 
ways and means of reducing training times; and 
(6) use practical selection tests—intelligence, trade 
knowledge and aptitude—in employment and train- 
ing programs to aid in obtaining a higher proba- - 
bility of worker success. 

The Labor Division of the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense has a section 
which aims to aid in the development of “Training 
Within Industry.” The underlying purpose of this 
activity is to assist defense industries to meet their 
man-power needs by training within industry each 
worker to make the fullest use of his best skill up to 
the maximum of his individual ability. It is the in- 
tention of this organization to render specific 
advisory assistance to defense industries in inaugu- 
rating programs which they will carry on within 
their own plants at their own expense. Four general 
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types of assistance will apply in most cases and will 
be adapted to fit the various conditions in each spe- 
cific plant: (1) help in the analysis of the training 
needs; (2) aid in setting up a program within the 
plant to meet its needs; (3) make available the ex- 
perience of other employers who have met similar 
problems through headquarters and field clearance; 
(4) acquaint plant managements with the availa- 
bility of tax-supported government agencies so that 
the fullest use may be made of them. This field 
service can be most effectively rendered by repre- 
sentatives of “Training Within Industry” working 
continuously in local areas of the districts in which 
defense industries are located. Their activities will 
be carried on under the general direction of a small 
staff at Washington headquarters, so that the ex- 
perience in each district will make a contribution to 
the program as a whole.—Artemus E. Weatherbee. 


WORK TERMS; CONDITIONS OF 
EMPLOY MENT 


59. Kossoris, Max D. Relation of age to industrial 
injuries. Monthly Labor Rev. 51 (4) October, 1940: 
789-804.—An attempt is made to evaluate the conten- 
tion that older workers are greater accident risk than 
are younger workers. The evaluation is based on 
the following data: (a) reports from four plants in 
the United States with a work force of about 26,000 
in 1937; (b) 350,000 industrial injury reports to the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 1919-38; and (c) 
about 95,500 injuries reported in Switzerland, 1930- 
34, New York State, 1936-37, and Austria. The data 
although not directly comparable, except in a gen- 
eral way, all show that older workers were injured 
less frequently than younger workers; but once in- 
jured, they experienced proportionately more 
deaths and permanent impairments than did 
younger workers. Similarly their healing periods in 
temporary disability were on the average longer. 
Realizing the necessary limitations of the data, e.g., 
relative exposure to accident hazards of workers in 
the various age groups, it is interesting to note that 
in Switzerland the injury frequency for workers over 
6o years of age had an injury frequency of less than 
half that for the age group 20 to 29. The Austrian 
data show an injury frequency for workers at 50 
years to be only two thirds as high as that for those 
in the 20 to 30 group. The American experience 
shows the same tendency, but less pronounced. In 
the four plants workers in the 40 to 54 year age 
group were 70 per cent as high as for those in the 
21 to 29 year group. Death and permanent im- 
pairment resulting from injury rise sharply after the 
age of 50 as compared with the younger groups, with 
the rise in per cent of permanent impairment some- 
what less pronounced than the per cent in death. It 
also takes longer for older workers to recover from 
injury than it does younger workers. The above ob- 


servations while significant, do not yet show whether 
injuries to older workers are on the average, more 
costly to an employee than those to younger workers. 
It is an open question, still to be verified by study, 
whether the less frequent but more severe injuries 
to older workers are more or less costly than the 
more frequent but less severe injuries to younger 
workers.—E. B. Shultz. 


60. McGehee, William and Owen, Edwin B. Au- 
thorized and unauthorized rest pauses in clerical work. 
J. of Applied Psych. 24 (5) October, 1940: 605-614. 
Much of the data on rest pauses has come from the 
study of industrial workers. Since there is no direct 
evidence that similar conditions prevail in the case 
of clerical workers an investigation was undertaken. 
The purposes of the investigation were (1) to de- 
termine the extent of unauthorized rest pauses 
among clerical workers and their relationship to 
production, and (2) to determine the effect on the 
amount of unauthorized rest and on production of 
the introduction of authorized rest pauses when the 
amount of time used for the authorized rest is added 
to the length of the working day. 

Sixteen female comptometer operators working 
in the same unit and performing the same duties 
were the subjects of the study. All observations 
throughout the experiment were made by the junior 
author who had his desk in the room in which the 
operators worked. He was able to secure data on un- 
authorized rest periods without the operators being 
aware of his mission. The criterion of unauthorized 
rest was taken as that of actual departure from the 
work room. 

At the end of two weeks devoted to perfecting the 
experimental techniques, observations were taken 
for a two weeks’ period during which time all un- 
authorized rest periods were recorded. At the end 
of this period the office manager announced that a 
morning and afternoon rest period totalling fifteen 
minutes would be inaugurated but that the time so 
consumed would have to be added to the working 
day. After one week of adjustment the observer 
again kept unauthorized rest period records for two 
weeks. During the entire experiment production 
records were kept on each operator and it was found 
that production went up and unauthorized rest 
pauses went down during the controlled authorized 
rest pauses. 

Finally a questionnaire was submitted to all oper- 
ators asking for specific reactions to the change in 
schedule. The answers to the questionnaire indi- 
cated that the operators were not very favorably dis- 
posed toward the policy of authorized rest pauses as 
used in the investigation. A possible explanation 
was found in the complaints about the crowded 
condition of the rest room during the authorized 
rest pauses. 

The results of the investigation, within the limits 
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outlined, seem to indicate that unauthorized rest 
can be reduced and production can be increased by 
authorized rest pauses even when the worker is 
made to pay for his rest by a longer working day. 
They further indicate that conditions under which 
the authorized rest is taken must be made as free 
from sources of irritation as possible if the worker 
is to accept the policy without undue dissatisfaction. 
Finally, the results indicate that, in clerical as well 
as in industrial work, employees secure rest pauses 
even if they are not specifically granted by the man- 
agement.—F. R. Coop. 


61. Reynolds, W. G. An effective industrial health 
program. Executives Service Bulletin 18 (11) No- 
vember, 1940: 5-6.—The A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company initiated its health surveys for executives, 
supervisors, and employees in 1929 after the pro- 
gram had been introduced in the employee maga- 
zine. The total personnel employed was about fifteen 
hundred. Health defects were discussed with em- 
ployees by company physicians, but all treatment 
was by private physicians. No employee was dis- 
charged because of physical condition unless his 
continued employment constituted a hazard. Those 
suffering from communicable diseases were required 
to take private treatment. The general survey was 
repeated in 1930’ and 1931 and discontinued from 
1932 to 1937 except for new employees and for em- 
ployees ill for two weeks or more. In 1938 the health 
survey was put on a continuing basis with employees 
being routinely examined every two years and with 
supervisors and executives being examined every 
year. In the first survey no blood tests were made 
for syphilis, but the Kahn test was added at the start 
of the second survey. Beginning in 1936 careful tests 
were made, where indicated or necessary, for silicosis 
and asbestosis. Electrocardiograph tracings are rou- 
tine for supervisors and executives, and may be ob- 
tained for employees upon recommendation of the 
medical director. 

The medical division consists of a medical di- 
rector, an assistant medical director, and two regis- 
tered nurses. The physicians are paid a fixed salary 
by compensation insurance carried for treating oc- 
cupational injuries and diseases; compensation for 
physical examinations is on an individual fee basis 
and is paid by the company. 

The physical examination consists of the medical 
history which is taken by the nurse and of the 
“strip” examination conducted by the medical di- 
rector. Special attention is paid to heart, blood pres- 
sure, lungs, skin, extremities, joints and muscula- 
ture, eyes, ears, teeth, nose, and throat. The medical 
director classifies the employee into one of four 
classes: A, no physical defects; B, slight physical 
defects, but correctible; C, not suitable for employ- 
ment, defects correctible; and D, not suitable for 
employment, defects not correctible. Follow-ups are 


made on employees with correctible defects to em- 
phasize company’s interest in employees’ health and 
to follow up conditions known to be injurious to 
health. Employees becoming ill while at work are 
to report to first-aid office before leaving and must 
get release from first-aid office before returning to 
work. 

The company believes the program to have 
proved its worth by: (1) furnishing complete health 
information on each employee; (2) reduction in 
time lost from work; (3) better employee relations; 
(4) reduction in cost of Workmen’s Compensation 
and Occupational Diseases Insurance; and (5) a 
contribution to the public health standards of the 
community.—Cecil R. Brolyer. 


62. Zander, Arnold. Protection during military 
training. Journal of State and Local Government 
Employees 4 (11) November, 1940: 4-5.—Federal em- 
ployees who are called or who volunteer for military 
service have legislative assurance of being returned 
to their present positions. To encourage the provi- 
sion of job protection for state, local, and municipal 
employees who perform military service during the 
present emergency, the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County, and Municipal em- 
ployees submits the following recommendations for 
the consideration of state and local administrative 
officials and legislative bodies that: (1) all but 
temporary employees be returned to their positions 
with the same job protection provided other em- 
ployees and without reduction in pay, unless pay 
scales for all employees have been changed; (2) no 
seniority rights be lost and the military service be 
counted in determining seniority; (3) employees 
be granted, upon return to their jobs, pay increases 
they would have been granted had they remained in 
their positions; (4) employing jurisdiction pay the 
difference between each employee’s present salary 
and his military pay; (5) employees retain all rights 
under present insurance pension and retirement 
plans and acquire rights comparable to those of 
other employees under such plans started during the 
military service and moreover, that unless point 
four above is followed, employing jurisdictions pay 
that portion of the cost of such plans usually borne 
by the employee; (6) military service be counted as ° 
service in civil service positions to extend automatic 
eligibility on reinstatement or reemployment lists 
for persons laid off from regular positions through 
no fault of their own.—R. G. Beers. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


63. Baker, W. C. An organization inventory. Ex- 
ecutives Service Bulletin. 18 (12) December, 1940: 
3-4, 8.—To find out the feelings and attitudes of the 
supervisory group of the Whiting Corporation 
toward the company, its policies, organization, and 
each other, it was decided to take an “inventory” of 
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the supervisors’ “feelings and attitudes.” This was 
done by designing and distributing a questionnaire 
consisting of forty-nine pertinent questions and 
titled “Organization Inventory.” All persons with 
supervisory authority, from the straw boss to the 
top executives, were included. The questions were 
of “multiple-choice” and “yes or no” types. The 
questionnaires from the sales, operations, and finan- 
cial divisions of the organization were kept separate. 
Complete anonymity of the individual replies was 
assured and adhered to. The results were analyzed, 
evaluated, and statistically summarized prior to 
separate presentation to executives and supervisors. 
A large chart was made summarizing all of the re- 
sults, and this was discussed at a formal meeting of 
supervisors by the president, with examples of ideal 
results and results which indicated need for correc- 
tion. Specific plans were designed to improve condi- 
tions based upon the result of this survey. To date, 
the inventory has demonstrated tangible benefits 
and has convinced the management that certain in- 
tangible benefits have been achieved in individual 
and group morale. It is proposed to conduct a 
check-up inventory after sufficient time has elapsed. 
—R. D. Stover. 


64. Cooper, Alfred M. Job Security—a problem in 
industrial relations. Pub. Utilities Fortnightly. 26 
(11) Nov. 21, 1940: 732-737.—There is at least one 
important phase of personnel management in which 
the private company can learn something by ob- 
serving the methods employed in the publicly-owned 
system—the supervision of employees who are secure 
in tenure of position. Job security which has been 
accepted for government employees is now coming 
into general practice in industry. When security is 
enjoyed by the employee, the supervisor must alter 
his methods in order to obtain any measure of suc- 
cess in obtaining employee cooperation. Unfor- 
tunately for a certain type of supervisor, every ad- 
vance that industry has made in personnel matters 
has brought job security a little closer to actuality. 
Every effort of the company’s personnel officer that 
has for its objective the reduction of labor turnover 
brings job security that much closer to universality 
of application. If near-zero labor turnover is a de- 
sirable condition, then absolute or nearly absolute 
security of tenure of the employee’s position also is 
desirable, since the two mean the same thing. Until 
very recently all industrial supervision had for its 
basic motivation the employee’s fear of the loss of 
his job. The device of padding the mailed fist with 
a glove, is now giving way to the concept of making 
the supervisor responsible for the failure of the em- 
ployee to turn out his quota of work. This practice 
will become standard as job security increases. Cases 
arising in governmental jurisdictions have shown 
that it is virtually impossible to discharge a civil 
service employee. The supervisor learns that his 


own job, and not the employee’s, is the one finally 
at stake in the investigation. This has led to the use 
of supervisory methods other than fear based upon 
the consent of the employee. The supervisor will 
come to be regarded as holding his position by elec- 
tion and his holding it will depend upon keeping 
the respect of his subordinates. As a corollary, this 
development implies that workers cooperate with 
the supervisor in forcing recalcitrant workers into 
line by methods of indirection. Without this co- 
operation no supervisor can do his job properly. 
This new trend makes the job of the supervisor 
more difficult. It has been easier to place emphasis 
upon securing the respect of subordinates rather 
than securing their liking. Substitutes must be 
found if the supervisor is to obtain the best results. 
—Elmer B. Staats. 


65. Davis, Ralph C. Employee morale. Business 
Admin. in a Changing Economy. Michigan Business 
Papers No. 3 1939: 25-37.—Good morale is a mental 
condition of organization under which individuals 
and groups willingly subordinate their interests 
temporarily that the interests of the organization 
may be advanced. It cannot be obtained unless man- 
agement has convinced employees that personal and 
organizational interests actually complement each 
other. A successful employee morale program is 
based upon an integration of business objectives 
and personal interests. The process of morale de- 
velopment and maintenance includes seven phases. 
Management’s original effort should be an (1) in- 
vestigation and analysis ef personal and service 
objectives within the organization. The service ob- 
jectives are the needs and desires of the customer, 
based upon market analysis and crystalized in prod- 
uct and process specifications and production stand- 
ards. The personal objectives are the needs and 
desires of the employees, obtainable by question- 
naire, interview, “listening in,” and miscellaneous 
collateral methods. When this information is ob- 
tained it is necessary to make a (2) determination of 
the clashes of interests. This determination should 
be followed by (3) conferences on those conflicts. 
Their solution requires a mutual understanding of 
objectives and mutual acceptance of some criteria 
of proper relations between objectives. When mu- 
tual understandings have been developed there 
should be an immediate (4) adjustment of con- 
ditions in conformity with them. Morale depends 
upon good faith and prompt action in the mak- 
ing of adjustments is an evidence of good faith. 
A vital phase of morale building is (5) indoctrina- 
tion, or education for morale building. It is an 
educational process designed to secure acceptance of 
management’s philosophy. Its effectiveness depends 
on a factual demonstration of the proposition that 
personal objectives can be permanently reached only 
through continuous achievement of the organiza- 
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tion’s service objectives, under the leadership of 
management. Many instrumentalities for indoctrina- 
tion exist but the most effective education is carried 
on through the line organization by a discussion 
of the problems by all concerned, at every service 
level, under the leadership of responsible executives. 
Management should also strive for (6) the develop- 
ment of focal points for common interests. Man- 
agement should provide only those employee serv- 
ices for which there is an actual desire, and they 
should be provided only if a significant number of 
employees are willing to underwrite a fair share of 
the expense. In this manner the principle of par- 
ticipation can be maintained. A major phase of the 
problem is (7) morale maintenance. This is a con- 
tinuing process carried on during times when it may 
not be needed to sustain the organization during 
times of stress. It involves a continuous safeguard- 
ing by management of the interests of the employees 
as well as those of investors and the public.—Charles 
F. Parker, Jr. 


66. Gibbs, Willa. Company and employee publica- 
tions. Pers. J. 19 (6) December, 1940. 231-234.—The 
“power of the press” and the interest of the em- 
ployee in being a part of it by the printed word 
and by picture is again illustrated by two publica- 
tions of the Paraffine Cos. Inc., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, manufacturers of paints and paint products. 
The first, a mimeographed sheet, Pabco Paint News 
Flashes, purposed for paint salesmen, has four 
spectacular column headings, an “orchid” column, 
a “spanking” column, a “thanks” column, and a 
“preview” column. As headings indicate the gazings 
into the picture of the business, the bouquets for 
commendatory work, as well as the sarcasm for 
over-sights, are frankly stated withholding no 
punches. The theory naturally is that this will! all 
help sell paint and paint products. The second 
publication, Pabco Builder, a printed project of 
some six sheets is unedited. Its apparent purpose is 
to give release to any thought employees may have 
on activities connected directly or indirectly with 
their work “on the line,” building the products of 
the company. Crystallization or trends of thought of 
its employees from the publication is apparently 
one of the cost selling points by employer to the 
budget division along with the minor point; the 
using of space,—minimized,—for publication of 
safety warnings, descriptions of new procedures, and 
campaign support. So “‘we all like to see our names 
and faces in print” and employees are happier in 
their work because of it and employers are pleased 
because efficiency and sales increase.—K. G. Beggs. 


67. Hendrickson, Roy F. Achieving unity through 
USDA clubs. Personnel Administration. 3 (3) No- 
vember, 1940: 1-5.—In a Federal department which 
has a large field force engaged upon a wide range of 


activities administratively independent of one an- 
other but objectively interdependent, some means 
of promoting purposeful unity is necessary. One 
step in this direction is the organization in the De- 
partment of Agriculture of some seventy-five clubs 
in major centers of departmental activity. These 
clubs are informal groups composed of employees 
of the Department in a given locality who are 
interested in meeting regularly to discuss and corre- 
late ideas of mutual interest and to develop closer 
acquaintanceship and better working relationships. 
In 1939, nineteen years after the first club was 
organized, the Office of Personnel, starting with a 
nucleus of six old clubs, re-vitalized the program. 
In one year’s time this group grew to seventy-five. 
These were its broadened objectives: (1) to provide 
a channel whereby the Department’s many activities 
may be informally correlated in behalf of the best 
possible service to the public, (2) to stimulate and 
increase knowledge of the Department as a whole 
among employees, (3) informally to assist in the in- 
terpretation to the public of the Department's serv- 
ices, (4) to stimulate training and education among 
employees, (5) to develop personal acquaintance 
among employees of the Department in club areas, 
and (6) to promote employees’ welfare. Organizing 
committees are created in cities where the diversity 
of agricultural activities plus the total number of 
persons employed are such as to provide obvious 
possibilities for the promulgation of the club ob- 
jectives. However, it is not sufficient to help clubs 
organize and then let them seek their own devices in 
the conduct of their affairs. The first responsibility 
is to assist them in so developing their programs and 
their individual clubs that there will not be a repeti- 
tion of the decline of the clubs of twenty years ago 
which was the result of (1) a noticeable fall-off in 
aggressive interest in Washington, (2) the almost 
simultaneous organization of Federal Business Asso- 
ciations, (3) lack of a long range program, and 
(4) lack of succession of leadership and division of 
administrative responsibility. Now, before a new 
USDA club starts out on its program, its leaders first 
seek to promote wider acquaintanceship and mu- 
tual understanding. The actual program of the club 
is then usually entrusted to a number of committees 
such as committees on correlation, the work of the © 
Department, public service, training and education, 
personal acquaintance, or employee welfare. Natu- 
rally, the clubs look to Washington for considerable 
guidance for in its capacity as their clearing house 
the office of Personnel is equipped to provide such 
guidance. The success of the clubs will depend 
largely upon continued stimulation. However, in 
order to attain the desirable goals the finest type of 
leadership must be obtained. Successful leadership, 
which will continue and succeed itself indefinitely, 
depends in large measure upon the coordination of 
the tempered judgment of the men of years with the 
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boundless energy and enthusiasm of youth. The out- 
look for the future value of the clubs to the public 
service of the Department is encouraging for they 
offer unbounded possibilities as a training and per- 
sonnel mechanism alone.—Artemus E. Weatherbee. 


68. Petersen, Elliott, I. A successful foreman’s club. 
Executives Service Bulletin. 18 (12) December, 
1940: 5-6.—It is natural that a supervisory group 
such as one expects to find in industry today should 
help themselves by forming an organization for 
their mutual growth and development. At the bot- 
tom of the depression the foremen of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company organized, through their 
own initiative, the Bigelow-Sanford Craft Club. 
Their purpose was their own development and im- 
provement to be obtained mainly through a selec- 
tion of speakers on industrial problems, economics, 
safety, and matters of current interest in the indus- 
trial field. The club has been addressed by all types 
of men, including college professors, business men, 
labor leaders, clergymen, and state officials. This 
group has organized a credit union among its mem- 
bers, and the foremen have learned to take ad- 
vantage of saving and borrowing from themselves. 
They have attended numerous industrial confer- 
ences in the state and region. They have shown an 
active interest in local affairs by having each meet- 
ing opened by a local speaker. At times extra- 
curricular work is done by the group in the line of 
special study of current problems. They have organ- 
ized a bowling tournament, clambakes, ladies’ 
nights, and other get-togethers. A simple meal is 
always served before each meeting. Management of 
the club is entirely in the hands of the foremen. 
Top management of the company sits in as just 
another member of the club. Dues are paid to sup- 
port the program, and only to bring in a particularly 
famous speaker is the company asked for financial 
support.—R. D. Stover. 


69. Robson, J. L. Whitley Councils in the British 
public service. Public Administration (New Zealand) 
3(1) June, 1940: g-21.—Whitley councils were estab- 
lished in the British public service in 1919 following 
the formation of joint councils in private industry 
and a study of the application of the plan to gov- 
ernment employment. The Whitley system for the 
civil service consists of a National Council of 54 
members, departmental councils, and district com- 
mittees for local matters. Each council is composed 


of an equal number of representatives of the gov- 
ernment and of civil service associations. A chair- 
man is appointed from the government or official 
side and a vice-president from the staff side. Com- 
mittees are used frequently. Decisions are arrived at 
by agreement of the two sides and are given effect 
unless disapproved by the Cabinet, an unlikely oc- 
currence since the official side will not agree to de- 
cisions contrary to government policy. The coun- 
cils deal with the whole range of employer-employee 
relations. The National Council confines itself to 
general principles concerning discipline, promotion, 
and similar matters, and does not discuss individual 
cases. Disagreements in the National Council with 
respect to remuneration are referred to the Civil 
Service Arbitration Court. The Whitley Council 
system “provides a convenient method for negotia- 
tions between the Government and its employees.” 
It involves some diminution of the authority of the 
permanent department head, but this is in keeping 
with present-day views on employer-employee rela- 
tions. The promise of Whitleyism in the public serv- 
ice has not been fully realized, but it would seem 
that the system has proved successful in operation 
and is a desirable feature in civil service adminis- 
tration.—Hiram M. Stout. 


70. Unsigned. The fight for Whitleyism. Local 
Government Service. 11 (20) November, 1940: 241. 
—Great Britain’s National Arbitration Order is in 
reality a statutory recognition and enforcement of 
the principle of collective bargaining in local gov- 
ernment as well as in industry. This Order requires 
that, as far as possible, existing machinery be uti- 
lized in settling grievances and disputes and that de- 
cisions made in accordance with the terms of the 
Order shall be binding. The National Association 
of Local Government Officers interprets this to 
mean that employee relations difficulties in local 
government must be referred, as usual, to the pro- 
vincial Whitley councils for settlement. Associations 
representing local governments disagree with this 
viewpoint and claim that they are under no obliga- 
tion to utilize the Whitley machinery. Adoption of 
this contention would reduce collective bargaining 
under the Whitley system in local government to a 
farce. The National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers will fight for the retention of Whitley- 
ism, will abide by the decisions of the councils, and 
will expect local government authorities to do the 
same.—David T. Stanley. 





